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AN EXTENSIVE WINE GRAPE VINEYARD, NAPA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


California has long been justly famed for its vineyards. In the two counties of Sonoma and Napa nearly 60,000 acres are 
given over to grape growing, our frontispiece well portraying the extent of the industry in the state named. Some of the vine- 
yards are several hundred acres in size. The better condition of the industry on the Pacific coast, in all its phases, was de- 
scribed in American Agriculturist last spring (April 24). But the west is not unique in enjoying a vast business in grapes and 
grape products. The harvest season in our middle states is only just completed, and the warehouses of New York, Peunsylva- 
nia and northern Ohio are now well filled with stocks of grapes which will appear in the markets during the coming weeks. 
Read our special report of the Chautauqua crop, on Page 553, this issue. Each year finds the season lengthened, until it is now 
possible to keep grapes in cold storage throughont the entire winter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


# ESTABLISHED 1826. « 


The Christian Advocate 


Now in its seventy-second vear of publication, will 
appear in new, enlarged, and improved form, as a 
forty-page illustrated paper, January J, 1898. ew 


OT only is it the most representative weekly publication of the Methodist Episcopal Church, containing the 
latest and most complete statements of denominational activity and progress, but it is in addition an idea 
home and family paper. All its departments are in the hands of expert writers, under the direction of 


the Editor. It is the purpose of the publishers to make THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for 139 


in every issue, the first periodical of its kind in the world as a religious and denominational newspaper, 


= « = Special Premium Offer for isos, = = = 


An International Self=-pronouncing Teachers’ Bible (54), $4 25 
with The Christian Advocate for 1898 (S2.50), ..... . e. 


The regular catalogue description of this Bible reads as follows ; 


International Self-pronouncing Teachers’ Bible. ‘solos su 


marker, extra grained leather lining to edge, silk sewed with new special armed Pnaeh al. fifty -cut p: atent t umbi in a aa 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS WE WILL SEND THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE FROM NOW UNTIL 
JANUARY 1, 1899, ON RECEIPT OF $2.50 (THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR ONE YEAR). 

SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SECURE YOUR PREMIUM IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS, AND HAVE 
THE PAPER GRATIS UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1898. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Chautauqua’s Large Grape Crop. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN, NEW YORK. 


The grape harvest is over and the annual 
exodus of ‘‘grape hands’’—lads and lassies 
who come to assist in the harvest work from 
outside points—has about ceased. The crop 
is the largest ever known in the Chautauqua 
grape belt, notwithstanding the fact that a 
great many acres of vineyard have been erad- 
icated since the freeze of May, ’95,and the low 
prices of the succeeding year. With the re- 
duced acreage, something over 60,000 tons 
grapes have been secured. So backward was 
the season that thousands of tons either shelled 
from the unpicked stems or were left hang- 
ing to the wires. 

The crop was not only backward, but 
the same influences which retarded matur- 
ity impaired the quality. The blooming 
was two or three weeks later than usual 
and the cool wet weather which prevailed 
most of the time in July, August and Sep- 
tember failed to bring out such a flavor as is 
developed under bright sunshine. The work 
of picking the main crop did not begin until 
after Oct 1 and even then Concords were some- 
what foxy. Two or three white frosts, which 
caine soon after, destroyed the foliage and 
thus arrested the development of flavor, but 
not of saccharine during the warm weather 
which followed. Larger amounts than ever 
before were consequently sold for wine mak- 
ing and either sent away in crates or pressed 
and the juice shipped in barrels. The latter 
method has proved so convenient and eco- 
nomical that it will probably become a _ per- 
manent incident of future grape harvests. 

Nine-tenths of the business is managed by 
the Chautauqua and Erie Grape Union, whose 
membership consists wholly of producers and 
whose agents and salesmen were scattered 
throughout the country to secure a proper dis- 
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tribution of the crop. By this means fairly 
remunerative prices have been obtained and 
pecuniary returns from the crop are about as 
much as were expectd by producers. Prices 
for labor and packages have ruled lower than 
ever before. The Union has sent away over 
4400 cars. The returns from these have not 
been fuily ascertained, but will net producers 
between 64 and 7c per 9-lb basket for Con- 
cords. Add to this the amounts sold to out- 
side parties, pressed and barreled, and the 
aggregate will be as stated above. The crop 
was very large and prices were such as to 
afford fair remuneration for the labor expend- 
ed on it, but too low to afford any considera- 
ble profit above the cost of raising and mar- 
keting. 





Nut Culture in [Middle West. 
H. E. VAN DEMAN, INDIANA. 

Up to date but few attempts have been made 
to grow nuts. There are many varieties pro- 
duced wild, but as the timber area is de- 
creasing, these nuts must be grown artificial- 
ly, if they are to be had in abundance. Of all 
natives the different varieties of the hickory 
are the most valuable. Of the hickories the 
pecan is mostimportant. It grows in rich 
bottom lands and is native to the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley. In southeru Indiana, the trees 
are large and the fruitage is abundant. Land 
subject to overtiow usually produces the 
best trees. ‘They carn be grown frow the seed. 
Plant where the trees are to stand. It is best 
to put two or three seeds 1n a place and at the 
end of the season remove the poorest two. 

Gather the uuts as svon as they have fallen 
and plant in fall, moderately deep. Plant 
them 50 or 60 feet apart and keep the ground in 
cultivated crops for the first three or four 
years. It is best. to bud o1 graft. These trees 
will come into bearing in eight or 10 years and 


No. 23 


ought to be in full bearing when 15 or 20 
years old. Of varieties Stewart is probably 
the best. Van Deman, Faust and Pearl are 
aiso good. 

The little shell-bark hickory is the best to 
eat and is the favorite everywhere. It does 
best on rich soils, either upland or bottom. 
It must soon be cultivated, as the tree has 
largely been cut for its timber,which is valua- 
ble as firewood, for the manufacture of ax 
handles, wagons and many other mechanical! 
purposes. Steep hillsides and out-of-the-way 
places can be utilized. Plant in rows four 
feet apart and cultivate. Select the best nuts, 
those having the thinnest shell and the 
sweetest meat. Graft or bud. The big shell- 
bark is another choice variety of hickory nut, 
but is inferior to the little Shellbark. 

Among other nuts which can be _ profitably 
cultivated in Indiana are: Chestnuts, adapt- 
ed to the hilly regions of southern Indiana; 
chinquapin, adapted to the poor lly grounds 
and is nsually a bush or shrub,but sometimes 
is a large tree; hazelnuts, of which there are 
five varieties and which are propagated by 
suckering; walnuts, of which the black, but- 
ternut and Persian are the most desirable. 

In grafting and budding nut trees, care must 
be taken to prevent evaporation from scons 
after they bave been cut. Wraptbem in moss 
and place in a refrigerator or icehouse until 
needed. Graft underground and bank up well. 
In top-grafting special care must be taken to 
cover the wound completely with wax. Eu- 
ropean and Japanese chestnuts should be 
worked on seedlings of their own stock. Fe- 
cans and other hickories will grow on each 
other's stocks. 

<ncecninlillaiiaienacoes 

Cattle Exports $3,000,000 Monthly—This 
year to Oct inclusive, we have exported beef 
cattle to the amount of $30,461,000, a gain of 
over $1,000,000 compared with 796. 
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How to Start a Sugar Factory. 

The first step to take to get a beet-augar fac- 
tory,is to demonstrate that your township, 
county and district can grow the right kind 
of beets in profitable quantity. If your farm- 
ers have not demonstrated this fact, apply 
to your state experiment station for partic- 
ulars about tests that have been made in oth- 
er parts by the state. Get all the points you 
can from your experiment station—that’s what 
it is for, to help your farmers and free of cost 
to them. Then from the instructions given in 
our book, * let every farmer grow half an acre 
or less of beets. If this was done the present 
season, have samples of all these beets an- 
alyzed at your state experiment station to de- 
termine their sugar content and purity. Keep 
a record of all these crops, the soils and con- 
ditions under which they were grown, yield, 
cost,etc. Repeat these tests a second and thiril 
year, if necessary, to establish the fact that 
your locality is adapted to the crop. <A small 
patch of beets on various soils on each farm 
is better for testing than a few large areas. 
The beets can be fed with profit to stock, if 
no factory is available to which they can be 
shipped. This sort of preliminary work has 
been dune for years in many parts of Califor- 
nia and accounts for the firm position of the 
industry in that state. 

Analyses of beets grown under all sorts of 
conditions and soils will enabie any practical 
beet-sugar man to decide whether such locality 
can be depended upon to furnish beets in snffi- 
cient quantity and quality to operate a fac- 
tory successfully. There is no doubt in the 
least of the reliability of the laboratory or an- 
alytical work of our sugar chemists. 

The beets and other essentials satisfactori- 
ly provided for, the one vital question be- 
comes: Will farmers contract for a series of 
years to grow 2500 to 10,000 acres of sugar 
beets for the factory, depending upon its size, 
at an average of say $4 per ton delivered at 
factory, with the full benefit that may come 
from whatever state or national aid may be 
extended to the industry? The locality that 
is able to offer the best guarantee of this kind 
is the one that (other things being equal) will 
prove most attractive to any who may be seek- 
ing investment in sugar factories. To con- 
duct all this work to the best advantage, a 
local organization is desirable. 

As to financiering a sugar factory enterprise 
after it is demonstrated that your community 
can furnish the necessary beets, there are nu- 
merous methods. On general vrinciples, we 
do not favor paying a bonus outright to secure 
an industry, although this is a very common 
method. If outside capital is necessary, it 
can usually be attracted by the offer of the 
community that wants a factory to furnisha 
part of the money. Suppose, for instance, it 
is desired to erect a plant which,with working 
capital and all appurtenances, requires an in- 
vestment of $500,000. Instead of offering a 
bonus of lands or money, let the community 
offer to take one-fifth or two-fifths or even 
one-half of the capital stock, provided out- 
siders will furnish the other half and the ex- 
pert management the enterprise requires to be 
successful. 

Let it be constantly borne in mind that ex- 
pert management is quite as essential as cap- 
ital. Lack of it accounts in part for the fail- 
ure of the Wisconsin factory, and if the com- 
munity supplies some of the money, the en- 
terprise will be assured of a more direct in- 
terest and heartier support than if it was 
wholly owned by outsiders. Farmers might 
take an interest in the factory by agreeing to 
pay for their shares partly in cash and partly 
in beets. Except in the very newest regions, 
where money is extremely scarce, the people 
in almost any county can raise a goodly sum 
of money for an investment of this kind if 
they really mean business. Of course the 
rights and interests of all the parties to such 
a trade should be properly seen to, but asa 
rule we believe in this policy of home talent 

*Sungar, a New and Profitable Industry in 
the United States for Capital, Agriculture and 
Labor, to Supply the Home Market yearly 
with $100,000,000 of its product. New York 
and Chicago, Orange Judd company, 50c, 
postpaid. 
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aud hom money building up home indus- 
tries. It fosters a spirit of thrift and enter- 
prise that is often lacking in communities 
that are supported by industries operated 
wholly by foreign capital. 

If, however, the people of the locality will 
not put up any money on any of these plans, 
let them not find fault that they have to de- 
pend wholly upon outside capital. Judging 
from some of the criticism we have heard of 
the Oxnards’ investment in beet sugar fac- 
tories in Nebraska, some of the people of that 
state at least consider it almost a crime for an 
outsider to invest bis money in new indus- 
trial enterprises! We can but believe, how- 
ever, that such critics constitute only a small 
fraction of the population of that great state. 
Such critics should understand that other 
states are only too anxious to attract out- 
side capital,and many towns seem to be ready 
to make even extravagant efforts to obtain it. 
But we also feel that some of such enterpris- 
ing communities would accomplish more in 
the long run by putting more of their own 
money into these new industries. 





Mao ere ae 
Cheap Shelter for Stock. 
0. J. VINE, OHIO. 
A few days can be profitably spent in pro- 
viding comfortable sLelter for all stock and 
poultry. A framework of heavy poles, with 


poles or rails over it, and entirely covered 
with straw or corn fodder,makes a very good, 
warm shelter at a slight expense. The satis- 


faction of having stock comfortable will 
alone amply repay the cost of it. Such a 
shelter will answer for poultry, pigs or any 


kind of farm stock. 
When cattle are dehorned, as 


they always 





A CHEAP STRAW SHED. 


should be, they can be allowed to run loose 
without any danger, but milk cows ought to 
be kept in a separate stable. Years ago it 
was thought the proper thing to winter stock 
around the straw stack, ‘‘to harden them,’’ 
but opinions have changed, and every one is 
forced to admit that it pays well to stable all 
kinds of stock. Double the amount of ma- 
nure can be made in the stable, and the qual- 
ity will be much better. 


Drain Tile Swill Spout.—The illustration 
shows an excellent use made of a _ piece of 
drain tile. It has a col- 
lar and an elbow and is 
held in place by two 
iron rings with shafts 
that enter the front of 
the pen. The curved 
lower end of the tile 
passes through the 

= = front of the pen and 
conveys milk and other material to the trough 
inside. The utility of such a spout is that 
animals cannot gnaw it, nor can it absorb 
milk or swill. to sour and make mischief. A 
dash of water will cleanse it. This is the 
glazed tile that is used for making tight, 
cemented joints and can be had in various 
sizes and shapes, with a collar always at- 
tached at the upper end. 





The Amount of Flesh-Forming Material in 
aifalfa increases with age rather than de- 
creases, provided it is kept in a close mow. 
The changes which take place affect the 
amount and character of the fat-forming ma- 
terials rather than the flesh formers. 


Rye Exports More Than Double—During 10 
mos ended Oct 31 we shipped abroad 8,074,000 
bu rye against 3,808,000 bu same period in ’96. 











dOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


I wish some of ou. prairie friends could 
catch a glimpse of Kentucky’s wooded hills 
when the trees don their autumnal 
They would never forget the view 
its great beauty. The American Agricaltur- 
ist is one of the very best all-the-year-round 
papers that makes weekly visits to the farm- 
er’s home. While it is stocked with the very 
best agricultural news, its home reading mat- 
ter is of a higk order. In our family there is 
always a tussle to determine who shall have 
iv first.—[T. A. Harpending, Crittenden 
Co, Ky. 
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The growing season of 1897 was all that 
could be expected; the precipitation was not 
quite up to the normal, yet was well distrib- 
uted and came when the crops were most in 
need of it. As a consequence, farmers are 
well satisfied with their crops and with good 
prices for their products are well recom pensed 
for their labor and energy.—|A. A. Paulsen, 
Calumet Co, Wis. 





The father of Samuel B. Gray of Little Comp- 
ton had a large white-breasted wild gander 
that died of old age when 38 years old or old- 
er. For 25 years Mr Gray received an aver- 
age of $50 each year for the half-blood gus- 
lings raised from him. Some years $75 worth 
were sold. He had but one mate each season. 
although he was bred with three or four dif- 
ferent geese during his lifetime. Samuel 
Gray had never sold wongrels for less than 
$2.50 each previous to last season. Last year 
he raised from a medium sized wild gander 
and an ordinary gray goose 20 goslings. They 
were not very large and had red bills. In 
September he refused an offer uf $2 each for 
them from a dealer.—[Samuel Cushman, 
Rhode Island. 





My plan for bringing the price of cotton up 
to 10c, is tor tLe southern farmer to devote t) 
other crops, which will teed his farm 
and support himself and family, one-half the 
area usualiy planted to cotton. Under the 
present system, grain, forage crops, pork, fruit 
and-other commodities consumed on a south- 
ern farm are purchased with money received 
from the cotton. The ground is continually 
being depleted and the living secured very 
scanty. By adopting the plan I suggest, the 
planter and his family will have an abundance 
of food with the expenditure of but little 
money and the returns from the cotton will be 
practically clear.—|D. A. Shaw, Mississippi. 


stock, 


Patch up the barn and henhouse and thus 
keep out the cold during the coming winter. 
Look after the feed of the fowls.—[George C. 
Spooner, Windham Co, Ct. 





The farmers’ institutes ought to be more 
largely attended than they are. It costs poth- 
ing and ideas can’ always be picked up. Of 
course it will not do to swallow everything 
that is heard at the meetings, as there isa 
certain amount.of boastfulness in the talks 
of some speakers, especially lawyer farmers. 
{P. H. Hartwell, Hunterdon Co, N J. 





Grass seed sown late in autumn will not 
sprout until spring, but if never winterkills 
and insures the good crop of hay in July.— 
[Sidney A. Ellis, Cheshire Co, N H. 

Scabby Potatoes.—C. S., Rio Grande Co, 
Colo: Recent experiments have demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that potato scab is produced 
by a specific form of fungus which infests the 
soil. Planting strictly sound seed on new 
ground and avoiding manure from stock fed 
on scabby potatoes is a sure preventive. 
Treating the seed with corrosive sublimate is 
an effective but highly dangerous remedy. 
A safer and probably as effective a remedy is 
an application of flowers of sulphur at the 
time of planting. 








New Process Linseed Meal Best.—In an Iowa 
cattle feeding experiment the total gain made 
by a certain number of animals given old proc- 


ess linseed meal was 697 lbs. The same lot 
fed new process meal gained in the same 


length of time 783 lbs. 


















































Fruit Growing in Western New York. 





Mrs W. W. Stevens before the Indiana hor- 
ticultural convention described her visit to 
the home of MrS. D. Willard and spoke of 
his Kieffer pear orchard. The trees are kept 
very small, and are headed in at about three 


feet. Each year’s growth is cut back to two 
inches. The entire crop can thus be gathered 


from the ground. Only the best fruit is rais- 
ed. After the pears have set, the crop is 
thinned so as to produce specimens of large 
size and fine quality. These small trees 
have several advan- 


HORTICULTURE 





dled, it is not at all satisfactory, being hard, 
gritty and almost tasteless. About the first 
of October, gather from the trees, place ina 
cool, dark room and allow to ripen for 
three or four weeks, covering with old car- 
pet or some similar material. With such treat- 
ment, this pear sells readily and is very sat- 
isfactory. It was the sense of the convention 
that Kieffer pears could profitably besplanted 
in Indiana. At least they are very remuner- 
ative at present. So many have been set dur- 
ing recent years that there is a _ possible 
danger of overproduction. 
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The skin is thick and uniformly coléred with 
red shaded with reddish purple. It was produc- 
ed by crossing Kelsey with Burbank. Like 
Burbank, it is acling, with amber yellow flesh, 
juicy, yet so firm that it keeps and ships well. 
The accompanying illustration is froma 
life-size photograph by Mr C. P. Close of fruit 
produced in an orchard near Seneca lake in 
western New York. This fruit was borne the 
past season on grafts which were set three 
years ago. As shown by the picture, the fruit 
reached a diameser of 2} inches. It bears the 
largest fruit of any Japanese plum which 
has yet been intro- 








tages. They are notaf- 


fected by the winds, 
the fruit is easily 
gathered and more 


trees can be 
a certain 
space. 

The trees live long 
and are very profit- 
able. In one orchard 
they are 16x16 ft, while 
in another they are 
8x16 ft and the results 
are entirely satisfac- 
tory. The ground is 
cultivated shallow and 
highly fed. No barn- 
yard i 


grown on 
amount of 








manure is 
allowed, as Mr Willard 
thinks itis conducive 
to fungous diseases. 
Possibly planting 8x16 
ft would be too close 
for western soil. Of 
Japan plums Mr Wil- 
lard thinks the 
Burbank can hardly be 
improved upon. The 
trees are headed low 
and are kept narrow 
from _ side to side. 
Black Diamond plums 
are good bearers and 
are considered a desir- 
able variety. 

In addition to pears 
and plums, Mr Willard 
grows large quantities 
of apples, cherries, as 
well as gooseberries, 
currants, grapes, etc. 
His orchard is kept in 
the finest possible con- 
dition. Every bit of 
space is utilized. The 
ground is highly ferti- 
lized. Contrary to the 
belief of many, this 
kind of management 
pays. Along one side 
of the orchard was @ 
row of sunflowers 
which Mr Willard ex- 
plained was to furnish 
food for the fowls, 
which were raised in 
connection with fruit, 
for, he stated, insect 
pests were apt to be 
less troublesome where 
there were chickens. 
The poultry also paid 
a profit in the produc- 
tion of eggs. 

Mr Willard sells 








duced that is hardy in 
New York. At the 
Geneva, N Y, experi- 
ment station, grafts 
which were set in 1895 
survived the excep- 
tionally trying winter 
of 1895-6 and fruited 
in 1897. 

The Wickson 
a good nursery tree, 
being a vigorous 
upright grower, with 
rather narrow leaves, 
the edges of which 
have a tendency to 
turn inward, so that 
the tree reminds one of 
Prunus Simoni. Tak- 
ing all things into 
consideration, it is not 
surprising that nurs- 
eryinen are increasing 
their stock of this 
variety. 

cuentas 

Progress in Straw- 
berry Development.-— 
The improvement of 
the strawberry has 
been slow, bnt as Prof 
W. J. Green of the 
Ohio experiment 
station points out 
(Bulletin 85), there bas 
been progress never- 
theless. No _ perfect 
berry for all purposes 
has been produced but 
the intensification of 
desirable traits and 
characteristics is going 
on continually. The 
station has grown 
thousands of seedlings 
but all have been 
discarded, although 
many were more valu- 
able than the majority 
of those offered for 
sale. While good 
varieties are of great 
importance to fruit 
growers, there is dan- 
ger of making the 
variety question 
unduly prominent. It 
would be well to give 
more attention to in- 
tensive culture, as 
there are but few crops 
that offer greater 
inducements in this 
direction than the 
strawberry. 
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direct to the consumer 
in original packages. 
He puts up two grades 
of fruit. No1 and No 
2. Poor grades are sold to canners or 
are put upon the market upon merit 
and without brand. Nothing but the best is 
packed. 

Orchards and small fruits are cultivated per- 
fectly clean. The ground is kept level ana 
well stirred. Of commercial fertilizers hard- 
wood ashes are considered best, but are usually 
so scarce that other kinds have to be substi- 
tuted. Mr Willard’s practice briefly stated is: 
Plant carefully, prune severely and feed lib- 
erally. In the discussion following this pa- 
per, the merits of the Kietfer pear were pretty 
thorougbly discussed. Unless properly han- 





THE WICKSON PLUM—Ezact Size 


From a Photograph (by Close) of the First Crop Produced in Western New York. 


Hardiness of the Wickson Plum. 


8S. A. BEACH, NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Wickson, the new Japanese cross-bred 
plum which was originated by Luther Bur- 
bank, California, and first fruited by him 
about 1893, has been successfully fruited in 
New York, and is attracting the favorable at- 
tention of nurserymen and fruit growers. 
Some of the features which recommend it for 
testing by those who are interested in plum 
culture are its extremely large size,fine favor, 
good quality and attractive color. Even when 
picked rather green it colors and ripeus well. 


The use of water for 
irrigating strawberries 
is another means of 
intensive culture, espe- 
cially during the season of fruiting. The con- 
servation of moisture is best accomplished the 
first season by fall or early plowing, and 
thorough cultivation. It is quite as necessary 
to stir the soil after lightas after heavy show- 
ers, even though no crust is formed. 

The following are the most promising of the 
new varieties: Aroma, Anna Kennedy, Beau- 
ty, Copernicus, Clyde, Carrie, Enormous,Glen 
Mary, Hall’s Favorite, Portage, Ruby, Rio, 
Staples, Tennessee Prolific. Of well known 
kinds that can be recommended for general 
cultivation, Bubach, Brandywine, Greenville, 
Haverland, Lovett and Warfield are tle best. 
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[Mutton Sheep Now Most Profitable. 
JENNIE PAYNE, WISCONSIN. 

There is no fear of the sheep business be- 
ing overdone. Latest statistics show that 
there are about 800,000 sheep in Wisconsin, 
while some of our neighboring states not 
nearly as well adapted to sheep raising are 
carrying many more. Nearly every farm in 
the state has its dry, sunny hillside, sheltered 
with a strong belt of natural timber, while 
below it lies the beautiful fertile valley with 
pure water, where sheep may feed and be fitted 
for n.arket. 


Happily for the future ot the industry, 
as the price of wool has gone «down, 
the consumption of mutton has increased. 
Consumers are tinding out that mutton 


is the freest from disease and the most nu- 
tritious and healthful of all animal foods. 
Careful experiments have established the fact 
that a pound of mutton can be produced at 
less cost than tlesh of any other *kind. While 
wool is lower than ever before, it is an en- 
ecouraging fact, and one that should stimulate 
the sheep owner, that prime mutton is now 
selling for more money than either beef or 
pork, and its consumption is increasing 
much faster than the growth of population. 
Sheep owners then should not be discouraged 
but must realize that in the future mutton’ 
niust be the chief end and aim of their busi- 
ness,and while they should not wholly ignore 
the growth of wool,must remember tbat light, 
bright fleeces are in demand. Lovk upon 
wool as a product certainly worth something, 
but make mutton growing the main object. 

What did the farmers of England do when 
the duty was ren.oved? They said, ‘* We will 
devote our attention to the growing of mutton 
sheep. Our Australian children ran produce 
wool so much cheaper than we that we will 
let them do it, but they cannot compete with 
us in growing mutton nor van any people, un- 
less they employ our methods,that is, produce 
mutton breeds and then feed them. on rich 
succulent food. Americans do not relish the 
labor of growing roots, and corn will not pro- 
duce the kind of mutton we are afraid of, so 
we need look for no competition there.’’ The 
most popular English sheep in Wisconsin are 
the Shropshires. 

The quality of the sheep of the state has 
been greatly improved as well as the number 
increased. In 1840 the state contained 3462 
sheep and the average wool clip was 1.95 lbs 
per head. Fifty years later, or in 1890, there 
were 809,000 sheep while the yield of wool av- 
eraged 5.86 lbs per head. With the increase of 
mutton breeds has come a change, a decided 
improvement i1 the care and feed. The Me- 
rinos would eat weeds and live as no other 
animal will, but to be successful with mutton 
sheep more attention and better feed becaine 
necessary. This is now given. The 
tucks are not so large, and more grain is fed. 
There is atendency to the English system 
both of care and feed, and latterly rape has 
been used to a limited extent with much suc- 
cess. The raiser of mutton as a rule 
makes less complaint of depression iu prices 
than any other person engaged in general farm- 
ing or stock raising. Prices have been low and 


being 


sheep 


discouraging. But there has not been a time 
when a well cared for flock would not vield 
wool enough to pay for its keeping, thus 


leaving the lambs as vlear profit, with the ad- 
ditional profit of fattening the ewes and sell- 


ing them at a fair advance on their cost. 
Mutton and not wool is the prime object of 


sheep raisers. 





Making Pork for One and One-Half Cents. 


H. STEWART. 


The invaluabie work done by 
Agriculturist in determining the actual cost 
of growing corn is a most prominent feature 
of the udvanee in agricuitural literature during 
the present year. It tends to lead farmers to 
make accurate estimates of other parts of farm 
work. I have been studying the question of 
the cost of a pound of pork grown 1n the south 
where there is less hand feeding than in the 
north. After a dozen years, in which I have 
kept strict account, I have proved to my own 
satisfaction that the total cost need not be 
over ljc per This 


American 


lb for the dressed meat. 
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includes feeding on clover pasture, the waste 
milk from a dairy, and final feeding on the 
soft corn which could not be safely cribbed 
with the other corn. 

My pigs now put up for final 
which is not at all making excess of 
fat, but four weeks’ feeding in pens to 
use up the small corn only, as tle pigs come 
from the pasture really fit for whatis called 
elean pork, have made an average growth of 
over 200 lbs since the middle of April, when 
they went with the cows onto clover. Had I 
run my pigs in the woods on the abundant 
mast, as is the custom in the south, the meat 
would not have cost one visible cent of mon- 
ey value, or the worth of any salable feed. 
And yet the southern farmers as a rule live 
on purchased meat. 


fattening, 





Know for What You Breed, 


JONATHAN PERIAM, ILLINOIS. 


The time is long past when the all-purpose 
animal found ready sale. The breeder of 
horses must know for what use he intends 
the animal. The breeders of cattle want an- 
imals for beef or for milk. Milk and beef are 
no longer eminently contained in the same 
animal. They musttherefore be bred specially 
for one purpose or the other. Sheep are no 
longer largely bred for wool and mutton. 
They are now bred principally for mutton, 
and incidentally fer wool. Fortunately, good 
mutton sheep produce wool which bringsa 
high price in the market. The Mississippi val- 
ley, that portion at least between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Missouri river, contains now 
an abundance of the Downs, superior mutton 
sheep and bearing wool of excellent quality. 
They come nearer being a general purpose 
sheep than any others. In swine the leading 
breeds are Poland-Chinas, Berkshires and 
Juroc-Jerseys. They have but one use—the 
slaughter pen. 

In fowls for eggs and flesh the Asiatics and 
the American breeds, Plymouth Rock and 
Wyandots, are considered the wiost vainable 
and are now broken upinto many varieties, 


all good, with enough diversity to suit the 
taste of individual fanciers. For eggs alone 
the Leghorns are probably more largely 


sought than any other one of the 
breeds. 

Horse breeders are not having an especially 
happy time. Prices are low for all classes of 


non-sitting 


draft and general driving animals and com- 
mon plugs are not salable at any price. The 


time will not again come when they will pay 
the cost of breeding and ‘‘breakingin.’’ The 
most valuable horses of the future will be the 
English draft, the French draft, the French 
and German coach, and for the road, light 
driving, and saddlers such thoroughbreds and 
trotters as are not good enough for the track. 
Among cattle for beef, the breeder has 
his choice, chiefly of Shorthorns, Herefords, 
and Polled-Angus. The strictly dairy breeds 
are principally the Jerseys, Guernseys and 
Holstein-Friesians,with Polled Durhams, Ayr- 
shires, and Brown Swiss good seconds. There 
are individual animals, in fact some milking 
families, in Shorthorns that are good and 
lasting milkers, but they are not common, nor 
can they be depended on to be as uniformly 
good milkers as can the true dairy breeds. In 
the west the choice lies chiefly between the 
Holstein-Friesian and Jersey. The former is 
probably the favorite among the farming 
class. Among sheep for profitable mutton 
and wool, the breeder has choice of Sonth- 
downs, Shropshires, Cotswolds, Oxfords and 
Leicesters. The Shropshires seem to take the 
fancy of western men. The Dorsets are be- 
ginning to attract attention but the Shrop- 
shires have won ahold that will probably 
stand. 

In all this, I am not seeking to advocate 
any special breed. The individual must study 
his wants,and he must study also the capabil- 
ities of the breed he selects. The day has 
passed for hit-or-miss breeding. It never 
made the best money for anyone. I do not 
expect that the average farmer will even 
breed pure herds or flocks, but to make mon- 
ey now he mnst at least breed up, starting 
with a pure male. The first cross by a pure 
male on cold blooded, mixed stock,animals or 
birds, is a half-blood. The next cross on half 
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bloods is an aniwal three-quarters pure. The 
pure male on three-quarters biood gives you 
an animal seven-eighths pure. The next cross 
gives one fifteeuth-sixteenths pure. For beef 
milk,flesh and wool of sheep,flesh of hogs and 
for flesh and eggs of birds, this last is practi- 
cally equal to pure bred animals. 


A Western Cattle Feeding Station. 


The series of articles by R. M. Allen, re- 
cently published in this paper concerning the 
feeding of cattle on a large scale, attracted so 
much attention that additional facts concern- 
ing the working force of a larg. ranch is of 
interest. The Standard Cattle Co of Ames 
Neb, of which Mr Allen is general manage: 
never has less than 60 or 70 men on the pay- 
roll and itis no unusnal occurrence 
200 and upward. A large part of these are 
single men and live at boarding houses, of 
which there are six located at different 
places on the ranch. <A good many, howe, 


to have 


are men with families, and for their accom 
modation a considerable number of small 
cottages have been built. These are located 


in groups or settlements on different portions 
of the farm, in order to distribute the working 
force as evenly as possible over the entire 
place. 

At these settlements large stables are built 
for the horses, and near them also 
lozated the boarding houses for the accommo- 
dation of the single men. These are illustrated 
in our frontispiece. There are also a number 
of dwelling houses on the farm somewhat iso- 
lated from these groups, at which small sta- 
bles have been built, for the accommodation 
of anywhere from two to ten teams. The 
company owns about 70 teams, enough for its 
needs ordinarily, but during the spring and 
fall, when there is a good deal of plowing to 
be done, a great many outside teams are em- 
ployed, sometimes as many as 50. 


are 





Europeans Want Our Horses.—The sale of 
trotters at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, developed a rather peculiar market. 
There was no demand whatever for green 
colts and breeding animals. Two fine mares 
were sold to a Vienna firm for $6,200 and an- 
other foreign buyer secured Hornelia Wilkes 
for $3,600. The best of all the offerings were 
bought by Austrians. The offerings this year 
are remarkably gool. Over 200 animals were 
listed with records of 2:06} to 2:30. The sale 
was attended by horsemen from all parts of 
the United States, Canada and from Europe. 


Exports of Cattle from Austria—The high 
water mark in this business was in ’94, when 
that country shipped abroad over 1,000,000 
head, valued at $35,000,000. This large sale 
of Austro-Hungarian cattle stimulated breed- 
ing, but restrictive measures taken subse- 
quently lowered the export trade and prices. 
At the end of ’96 exports had decreased to 


314,000 head with a value of $9,000,000, this 
being chiefly due to police veterinary meas- 
ures adopted to prevent the spreading of epi- 
zootic. Efforts are being made in Vienna 
looking toward the formation of suitable 
markets to once more build up the export 
trade. Austrian cattle going abroad find a 


market largely in Germany. 





Hogs for Germany.—The average annual im- 
ports of hogs into Germany are 700,000 to 
800,000 head, half from Austria. 


Light Foundations Without Mortar.—Thie il- 
lustration shows a very neat way to make a 
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foundation of loose stone windproof and 
warm. When the wall has been laid up and 
before the floor is put in, bank up with earth 
all about inside the wall, packing the earth so 
it cannot settle further after the floor is on. 
Where flat rocks are plenty foundation walls 
can thus be laid up very cheaply indeed, as 
mason’s work is always expensive. 











Steam for Dairy Utensils, 


F. W. MOSSMAN. 
The best method of applying heat to steri- 
lize dairy utensils is by means of steam. When 


conducted slowly into large ovens or steriliz- 
ing rooms it fulfills all requirements of a bot- 
tle and glassware sterilizer and if some cau- 
to sluwly, very little 

expected. Tin and wooden 


tion is observed cool 


preakage need be « 





SMALL STEAMING TABLE AND 


FIG 1. 


SINK. 
ware may be treated in a similar way, but a 
quicker method is to place the can or vessel 


over a jet of steam and allow it to get the full 


benefit of its foree for a short time. A very 
convenient way to arrange this steam jet is 


shown in Fig 1, which represents a steam jet 
introduced into the center of the draining 
hoard of the wash sink. The draining board 
should have a moderate slant toward the sink 
to carry off the condensed steam. This ar- 
rangement is very good for light work in small 
quantity. A large number of eight-quart 
cans may be more rapidly treated by having 
a long sink with narrow draining board the 
whole length of the back side provided with 
a row of steam jets the pipes of which extend 
upward a foot or so above the board in order 
that the cans may be placed above them and 
sterilized without danger of falling over while 
others are being washed. 

If large 40-qnart cans are to be handied I 
prefer a small table, as represented in Fig 2. 
It should be about 24 ft square and a foot to 
eighteen inches in hight. The top should be 
galvanized iron. Have the outside the high- 
est and let it slope toward the center, where 
the drip is located. This had better be con- 
nected with the sewer or at least pass through 
the floor if you are so unfortunate as to have 
a board floor in your wash room. Neur the 
center is the steam jet and the valve for ope- 
rating should be located ata hight in the sup- 
ply pipe to suit the operator. This sterilizing 
table is very convenient for steaming out not 
only 40-quart cans, but also large separator 
bowls and even small churns and workers; 
in fact, anything movable in or about the 
creamery. 


- ——— 
Tuberculosis in Vermont. 


RESULTS FROM JULY 1, — TO JULY 1, 1897. 
Cattle tested in herds, 12,75 09 556 4.3 
Cattletested fordrovers, 4,986 28 0.6 
Total, 17,785 584 3.2 
P aid for cattle killed in herds, $8, 296 
‘* for drovers, 431 
Total, 8,807 
Paid for veterinary services, 3,453 
Paid cattle commissions, 1,944 
Total expense to the state, $14, 204 


Average cost per head for testing cattle, 27cts 

The above is an exhibit of the work of the 
state hoard of agriculture of Vermont acting 
as cattle commissioners during the year ended 
July 1, 1897. It will be seen that only 3 per 
cent of the cattle tested were found to be dis- 
eased, all suspected cases being killed. As 
only suspected herds were tested, this shows 
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remarkable freedom of Vermont cattle from 
disease. The amount paid for cattle varied 
from $2 to about $20 per head, averaging 
$15. The state is supposed to pay one-half 
the value of cattle that react. The economy 
with which the work has been cunducted is 
remarkable, the average cost per head for 
testing cattle being only 27c. Special atten- 
tion is called to this fact by farmers in other 
States, where officials are disposed to spend 
money like water in the tuberculosis cam- 
paign. 

The board declares there is no ill effect fol- 
lowing the use of tuberculin on healthy ani- 
mals. ‘*We do not find it always perfect in 
its determination, but the percentage of error 


is so small as tu wake it practically safe to 
accept.’’ It mentions 11 cases of apparent 
error, but in the next paragraph, the board 


emphasizes the necessity of making a second 
test in order to guarantee freedom from dis- 
ease. It reports that 105 animals have been 
killed the past year in herds where retests 
bave been wade, and that in the same herds 
442 animals were killed at the first test,giving 
practically one-fourth as many on retest as on 
first testing. It is suggested that this result 
is due quite as much to infection from germs 
in the stable that was not thoroughly disin- 
fected as to animals that did not reactin the 
first test. It will be highly interesting to see 
how these herds will stand in the third test. 

The board insists that tuberculosis is almost 
invariably introduced into a herd by a dis- 
eased creature brought into it. Hence it is 
declared that owners of herds tested by tie 
state will not be allowed to admit cattle into 
their herds unless such cattle are tested or 
have come from herds tested by the state. 
‘*This rule is nevessary in any effort to get rid 
of tuberculosis.’’ It reports a few cases in 
which it is possible that skimmilk that cream- 
eries received from tuberculous may 
have communivated the disease to calves fed 
on such milk. 


Cows 





Scanty Dairy Ration Unprofitable.—Though 
plain 


nature’s statutes are and unalterable, 

















FIG 2, STEAMING TABLE FOR LARGE CANS. 
there are in every community some who think 
20 cows can be kept on hay enough for only 
12 0r 15. Another class feed hay but think 
it impossible to provide grain. On my farm 
last season we were short of hay. I concluded 
to feed a little more grain and less hay. Asa 
result, I had a greater yield of cream t) the 
pound of grain fed than under the usual con- 
ditions. The grain ration consisted of wheat, 
tye, bran, gluten and cottonseed meals. The 
cows averaged abuut 288 Ibs of butter for the 
year and the income, not including skimmilk 
but country calves, was 64 per cow. The cows 
were not kept in fancy stables but received 
good care. Thecream from grain-fed cows 
will produce better butter.—[I.. A. Hawley. 





Wasteful Butter Making.—_A. D: The sam- 
ple you send is genuine butter fat and the fact 
that you could obtain it in such quantity by 
churning the buttermilk over shows that the 
first churning was not properly done. Butter- 
milk ordinarily contains about 1 % of butter 
fat. It is impossible to churn it all out, but 
from the statement you give your buttermilk 
contained about six times as much butter fat 
as it should, consequentiy the churning was 
wasteful to that extent. 
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FLEXIBLE CEMENT ROOFING 


ens suitable tor Farm 

ble, Ticktwaiekt, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
sawand hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free desc riptive catalogue, samples & prices. 

THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. 

Lockland, Ohio. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
ee beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
ret. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 
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A MMONIB...0- coc cccccccccces 84 per cent. 
PR ee bcconcesvionus sac 7 per cent. 
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Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 


Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 

it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 

where it ean be bought near your place. 

THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 
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with the WOLVERINE. Grinds ear corn 
 & all other grain, fine or coarse, new style 
‘ burr doubles capacity; guaranteed 
fastest and easiest running mill 
made. Three styles sweep mills. 
Price $18 and up. Belt mills 
for ear corn & fine for family use. 
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Catalog free. 
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Peach Trees, Japan Chestnuts, 
Asparagus Roots, Shade Trees. 


Price List Free. 
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Moorestown, N. J. 
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rge, perfect snape 
vigorous, prolific, 
drought-resisting. 
Best varieties Strawe 
berry Plants; also Ase 
paragus Koots,Feach, 
puete and Plum Trees. 
Peaches wn from nat- 
ural in section free 
from scale and yellows. 
Write for latest catalog—F REE. 
HAREISON’S NURSERIES, 
Berlin, Md. 
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A New Boo and Laborers. The whole Sugar 


Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated De- 
scriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a 
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ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar 
Factories, Sugar Lands, and allied industries. Paper cov- d 
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Keeping Abreast of the Situation. 





Another crop year 1s closed and harvesting 
in al! directions is . practically finished. A 
retrospective study of the files of this journal 
will show the record.of aiternate bright crop 
promise, disappointing development, or fair 
rate of yield, eventually bringing more profit 
to the farmer, in a general sense,than for sev- 
eral seasons past. 

The worth of careful study of our market 
and crop reports, from the very beginning of 
a seuson to its close, cannot be overestimated. 
The intelligent understanding of conditions 
thus secured is of incalculable value in help- 
ing the business farmer to properly market 
his produce and to lay plans, correcting, an- 
othe: year, the mistakes of the past. In this 
connection has it occurred to you, reader, that 
nowhere else is it possible to find such relia- 


ble and exhaustive crop reports as in these 
pages week by week? 

In the great staples, such as wheat, corn, 
hay, etc, our crop reports were long sinve 


accepted as authoritative, not only by the 
great mass of progressive agriculturists the 
country over, but by the trade and the _ busi- 
ness world at home and abroad. This is 
equally true of the special money crops. No 
other journal even attempts to serve its read- 
ers with the important exhaustive reports on 
crop conditions, harvests and markets that 
appear so frequently in the columns of 
American Agriculturist. The collection, crys- 
tallization and publishing of such valuable 
data is made possible only through the ex- 
tensive field our various editions cover, with 
our splendid corps of county and special cor- 
respondents in every section of commercial 
production. So general is the confidence 
placed in our reports that they long since 
took precedence in estimation over the gov- 
ernment bulletins and have time and again 
been proved worthy of this confidence by 
known records of crop distribution. 

It will not be amiss, at this time, to briefly 
recall some of the more important reports of 
the nast season appearing in our columns. 
Going back over the files no further than the 
beginning of the latest crop season, we find 
that in our issue of April 3 appeared our spe- 
cial and exclusive report on Prospective Dam- 
age to Winter Wheat. In the following issue, 
April 10, we showed in considerable detail 
the Liberal Reserves of Old Hay and pre- 
sented some interesting points on Sunflowers 
as a Mcney Crop. Inthe issue of April 17 
appeared onr report of Possibilities in Corn 
Prices; April 24, Probable Shortage in South- 
ern Potatoes, Generally Good Outiook for 
Fruits, and an inquiry as to What Ails the 
Wheat Situation, this last pointing out the in- 
dications for higher prices that subsequently 
vrevailed. May 1, A Decline in Transportation 
Rates was considered; May 8, Uncertainties in 
the Wheat Crop,and Hemp and Jute as Money 
Crops. May 15, our reports showing Fruits 
Late in Blooming, The Good Prospects for 
Grasses, and About the Usual Potato Acre- 
age. The Apple Export Trade was dwelt 
upon May 22, and the Cranberry and Pepper- 
mint Outlook, May 29. 

June 12 came our reports Tree Fruits Fairly 
Promising, a Good Outlook for Hay, and 
Largely Increased Wheat Acreage; June 19, 
an Only Moderate Peach Crop, Extension of 
Castor Bean Growing, Harvesting Timothy 
for Seed and Hay, etc. June 26 appeared our 
record of Crop Moisture to Date; July 3, 
Promising Rye and Barley Crops, and our 
European crop letter. July 10 was published 
our report of the Phenomenally Large Acre- 
age of Corn,and A Magnificent Wheat Crop in 
Sight; July 17 began our exhaustive articles 
on the Cost of Growing Corn, also appearing 
further reports on Little Change in Potato 
Area and A Generally Full Onion Acreage. 
The Cost of Growing Corn appeared in this 
and eight subsequent numbers. July 31 we 
portrayed the Positive Elements of Strength 
in Wheat, giving reasons for the advance that 
quickly followed. 

In August our reports opened in our issue 
of the 7th, Fruit Crops very Uneven; Aug 14, 
our regular Grain Crop Report and The Short- 
age in Potatoes: Aug 21, Future of the Corn 
Market, and This Year’s Potato Crop, also 
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touching upon hay, apples, etc. Aug 28 was 
our special crop and market number, contaiu- 
ing sucb reports as Deterioration in Onion 
Conditions, Heavy Reductions in Potato 
Yield, The Firm Undertone in Corn, Corn 
Harvests and Production, The Farmers’ 
Year in Wheat and Only a Moderate Flax 
Crop in Sight. One week later, Sept 4, The 
Established Shortage in Onions and Cranber- 
ries; Sept 11, Corn Crop a Disappointment, 
A Good Wheat Yield Assured, Fair Produc- 
tion of Minor Cereals. 

With the rapid advance of the harvest sea- 
son further measurements of the various crops 
were essayed, affording early information 
of the highest integrity and value. In our 
issue of Sept 18 appeared the report Hay Crop 
Large and Quality Uneven, Apple Crop Un- 
evenly Distributed, High Prices for Potatoes 
Assured; Sept 25, Wheat Situation Intensi- 
fied, Higher Prices for Dried Fruits; Oct 2, 
Mint Growers Dissatisfied; Oct 9, Corn Crop 
a Disappointment, Oats Yield a Fair One, 
Wheat Crop Finally Measured; Oct 16, On- 
ion Crop Not a Full One, Corn Exports Per- 
manently Larger. Oct 23 appeared our exclu- 
sive report on the Short Potato Crop of 1897 
and Oct 30, Decidedly Off Year in Apples. 
Nov 6 we portrayed the Unfavorable Outlook 
for Winter Wheat and presented our Estimate 
of the Corn Crop of the Year; Nov 13, Sus- 
tained Encouragement in Wheat, and the Afp- 
ple situation in More Detail; Nov 20, Mint 
Farming at Home and Abroad, Germany and 
the Fruit Trade and the Thanksgiving Tur- 
key Market. 

Another week will bring with it a report of 
our exhaustive inquiry into the present con- 
dition of winter wheat crop now entering the 
trying season, to be followed during the early 
months of the New Year by our live stock 
census and our report on farm reserves of 
grain, ete. Inthis brief summary, no men- 
tion has been made of our special reports on 
a large number of the minor crops which are 
importantin the section where grown for 
market, or of timely hints on market condi- 
tions too numerous to mention. It is need- 
less to say that the high standard of the 
American Agriculturist reports will he main- 
tained in the future asin the past, carrying 
with them just the information necessary to 
the proper understanding of conditions. 
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Crop and [larket Situation Abroad. 





Lonpon, England, Nov 12—Nearly the 
whole of autumn has passed, and the position 
on the farm is highly favorable. The weather 
has been mild with some rain, which cannot 
be regarded with feelings of dissatisfaction. 
If we do vot get our accustomed quantity of 
rain and snow during the late autumn and 
winter months the springs and watercourses 
will be unable to meet the demands made 
upon them during the summer, especially if 


it should be a hot and dry one. There is 
nothing to fear from drouth as yet, but we 
cannot forget that a departure from the or- 


dinary course must bring extraordinary re- 
sults, either for good or bad, as the ,elements 
affect them. 

There is a great degree of sameness in the 
markets both for grain and meat. The price 
of wheat may be taken to be without change, 
although there have been transactions at 
slightiy less money. The general average of 
British wheat last week was $1 per bu, which 
is 2c better than in the corresponding month 
last year. In the country markets the highest 
average of wheat was 92c, while the London 
average was 1.06, and the -lowest 90c. Barley 
once more shows a downward movement, and 
it cannot be attributed to anything else than 
inferior quality, which many persons feared 
would result from the harvest. Of the three 
principal cereals itis the only one that has 
kept falling for several weeks. Oats, on the 
contrary, have been gradually creeping up, 
and they stand better by le per bu than they 
did a month ago. Flour at present ranges 
from 6.20 for country makes to 8.60 for Lon- 
don makes, and the prices are within 24c per 
sack of the highest tigure obtained in Septem- 
ber last, when so much excitement was work- 
ed up about the increase in value of wheat 
and flour. Foreign flours range at the pres- 
ent time from 6.20 to 7.90. The market for 


milling offals is a trifle in buyers’ favor, a 
change which feeders of stock will probably 
appreciate. 

Reports from the continent of Europe are 
on the whole good, and the winter crops gen- 
erally look weil. The worst accounts 
from Francs, where there has not been 
cient rain, and some doubt is felt whether tie 
wheat will be as far advanced as it ought to 
be before the setting in of winter frosts. ‘T'lie 
markets are firm in character and there is no 
expectation of a fall. At the present mowent 
native wheat is sold in Paris at $1 51@1 56 
per bu, while American, on which duty )ias 
to be paid, is offerea at 110@113. In the 
Pesth market wheatis quoted at 140, and at 
Antwerp wheat from the United States ranges 
from 110 to114; Amsterdam price is now 
1 10. 

The supply of both home and foreign meat 
keeps up well and is quite sufficient for trade 
requirements. For best qualities of beef and 
mutton prices have been a trifle higher. but 
at the other end of the scale there has been 
no advance in value. Store cattle sell better 
than fat beasts, owing to the fact that there 
is plenty of keep, hay and roots in the coun- 
try. Store sheep also fetch a good price, 
which though satisfactory to those who have 
to se)l is not altogether pleasant to those who 
want to buy to feed for market. The margin 
of profit is, or will be, extremely small, 
should there be no further advance in meat 
values. There seems to be also a rather bet- 
ter inquiry for pigs, which onght to pay at 
present rates. ‘She outlook for stock feeders, 
though not particularly brilliant, is one capa- 
ble of affording at least a hope for a more or 
less profitable business. 


> a 

More About Clover Seed Outlook—Receipts 
of clover seed at Chicago, Toledo, etc, have 
been enormous up to the present time, but 
are now becoming lighter, especially at the 
point last named. In the aggregate consider- 
able export business is being done, particular- 
ly with England, Ireland and Scotland, and 
dealers on this side the ocean are hopeful for- 
eigners will absorb still larger quantities. 
Germany, on the other hand, while reguiring 
seed, is somewhat indifferent, especially at 
every show of advance. ‘‘That country is not 


Colne 


sulh- 


taking very much just now,’’ report the I)li- 
nois Seed Co of Chicago, ‘‘and dealers seem 
to be very well posted as to our condition 
here; at every advance of 10@1lic, they with- 
draw their bids, refusing to follow any up- 
turn.”’ 

The Largest Wine Tank inthe world has 
been filled this season for the first time at 
Asti, Sonoma Co, Cal. It holds 500,000 gal- 
lons of grape juice, worth $100,000, and took 


two steam pulps sending four-inch streams 
one whole week to fillit. An excavation 104 
ft long ny 34 ft wide and 24 ft deep was made 


in a hillside. It was then lined with con- 
crete and over this glazed cement. The cover 
with its 15 steel girders was also glazed and 
covered with three feet of earth. This big 


glazed bottle cost $7500 and it is calculated 
that it will pay for itself in five years through 
the saving in insurance. Another instance of 
the economies required to profitably conduct 
business nowadays. 


Our Subscribers Want Belgian hares, sheep 
of several breeds, Guernsey, Shorthorn and 
Holstein cattle,the newer breeds of poultry, 
and good family and draft horse stock. We 
are receiving requests from our subscribers for 
the addresses of breeders of such stock, who 
would doubtless find it profitable to insert 
their cards in our advertising columns or 
Farmers’ Exchange department. 


An Opinion on Nova Scotia Apples—U pon 
my return last August from a trip to Eng- 
land, I went over a good portion of the annle 
area of Nova Scotia, and at that time estimat- 
ed the crop 334 % that of ’96. This has finally 
dwindled until I have reduced my estimate 
to 20 % and possibly still less.—[J. Rupert 
Elhott, Lawrencetown, N S. 

Hungry Foreigners—During 10 mos our ex- 
ports of breadstiffis amounted to $185,000,000, 
against 1354 millions in 796, 98 in ’95 and 104 


millions same period in ’94. 
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One Way to Ventilate the Barn. 


HENRY KRAFT, OHIO. 

Make the framework from 2x2 inch 
stuff, as shown in Fig 2. Cut four pieces, 
ada, Fig 1, 3 feet long for posts. Cut 
eight pieces, 6, 18 inches long. Construct 
the framework by nailing the short pieces 
between the long, one even with end of the 
long pieces and another 2 feet from it, inside 
measure; a space 2 feet by 18 inches will be 
made to receive the slats, as shown in Fig 1. 
Make a duplicate to it. Nail short pieces be- 
tween the two frames and the framework is 
completed. Carry it to the roof and cut the 
bevel on the legs so as to fit solidly the pitch 
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HOMEMADE BARN VENTILATOR. 


of the roof, as shown at cc. Plane the sides 
and edges of a bundle of plasterer’s lath 
smooth. Select eight latns of the same thick- 
ness for one side. Take two laths, dd, cut 
them 2 feet long so as to fit in the framework, 
put them in and measure the exact length be- 
tween the slats on each side of the post so as 
to cut the Jaths just right to fit. Cut enough 
to fill one side. Remove the two upright laths, 
dd, and nail the short lath between, as 
shown in Fig 2,by driving lath nails throvgh 
the side of the long laths, dd. Place them 4 
inch apart, slanting one over the other as is 
usual with a shutter. Then set in the frame, 
as Fig 1, and nail it securely through the side. 
After setting all slats take a piece 2 by 2 and 
use aS a crosspiece over the top. Then set 
an upright piece, Fig 3, e, 15 in long in the 
center; plane the end to a point. Cut four 
pieces from corner to the center post, as 
shown at/, and nail in place; these may be 





EVERY PHASE or CHRISTMAS 


IN SPECIAL ARTICLES: 
I—A Novel Christmas Night at Home 


Ii—The Complete Table on Christmas Day 
By Mrs. Rorer 


III—The Christmas Tree Up-to-Date 


IV—The Most Delicious Home-Made Candies bas 
By Mrs. Rorer 


V—Novel and Dainty Christmas Candy Boxes 
VI—Two New Christmas Church Festivals O) 
VII—A Score of New Ideas in Christmas Gifts 










And CHRISTMAS IN SONG AND STORY by 
SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY 
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For a Homemade Wire Fence Reel simply aT Co 
convert an empty barrel into a hand rolier. £S 1.00 per Year 10 cfs. a Py 
Across the open end, two pieces are nailed ap 
at right angles and in the center of this, as 


well as the bottom, 


Tee The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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= staple or hoox is "99 s 
inserted to carry a can or paint bucket with a || Baling Presses 
tools, staples, etc. This may be suspended 
from the rod just inside the open end of the 88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 
barrel by means of an S-shaped wire, but is cn ae ay —- Sar or a OY a 
not quite so convenient. In removing wire, removes the tumor. Price $2.00, A bot- s P 9 





tle cures two ordinary or one severe case. “ = —- > 
Mailed on receipt of price. Write for obs. iP 
eircalar with fall infurmetion. iy Power Leverage 64tol & 
PLE MING-HANDSCO! ¥ . “ 
10 East 14th St., New York City, Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 


Mention this paper. COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Il. 





one end is stapled to the barrel and then it is 
a simple matter to push the contrivance be- 
fore you. In this way the wire is not dragged 
through the dirt and so does not gather much 
litter. Ifitis atemporary fence, it is fre- 
quently necessary to move it but a short dis- 
tance and then it can be pushed all the way, 
but if the removal is to a greater distance, 
the rod can be taken out and the barrel with 
its coil of wire lifted into a wagon.—[{J. M. 
Shull. 
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U. S. Separators 9 CORDS IN {0 HOURS 
£ " TREES, 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 
To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 
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The Bean Crop of Ventura and Santa Bar ». Vermont Farm Machine Co., x — 
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Ss : : . I Ste Bas 2 > FREE illustrated cata- 
hand, according tu recent reports. The lima ICE PLOW H. PRAY, Clove, N. ¥. logue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
iati ¢ j i m thousands. First order secures a cy. 
bean association has gone to pieces and prices When writing to acvertisers be sure to mentiog FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. co. 
have gone down. WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 62-66 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, IIL 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Dry Land Grasses. 
PROF E. J. WICKSON, CALIFORNIA. 





There are unquestionably some lands so 
dry that it is hopeless to expect to find a grass 
that will yield pasture all the year without irri- 
gation. There areshrubby plants that will give 
continual browsing but not grasses or clovers. 
At the same time, California experience has 
shown that there are some grasses that will 
resist drouth much better than others and 
maintain life in the root and start up quickly 
with the first rains. The best of these are or- 
chard grass, Australian rye grass, Hungarian 
brome grass and tall oat grass. They do best 
on dry lands near the coast, where they have 
of course more moisture in the air to assist 
their growth. Some interior arid lands must 
have irrigation or else depend upon winter 
growth of annuals. 

Of the Italian, English and Australian rye 
grasses, the last is best for California. It is 
a variety of the English species which comes 
to us after acclimation in Australia and its 
experience in that part of the world makes it 
better fitted for another dry country like the 
arid belt. It has been very largely used and 
approved in this state for the last twenty 
years. It may be worthy of trial on the dry 
lands that are so common in much of the east- 
ern and southern states. 

More About the Boston Fern.—In the issue 
of October 30 of this journal, Clifton S. Wady 
asks for information why the beautiful fern 
illustrated in the preceding number is called 
Boston Fern. The name has been given it 
because this particular form or variety of 
Nephrolepis exaltata originated near Boston a 
few years ago. What Mr Wady found growing 
wild in Maine, however, was ceréainly some- 
thing quite differeut, probably a Polypodium, 
the fronds of which have a slight resemblance 
to those of the Boston fern, but in size they 
are mere pigmies compared with them. WV ez- 
altata is a native of tropical America and is 
not indigenous to any part of the United 
States. The Boston fern, WN ezaltata Bos- 
toniensis, is considered a decided improve- 
ment on the original form in having a 
more graceful growth and being more 
amenable to ordinary house vulture. It 
thrives well in ashady positiun, but must 
never be allowed to get very dry, and fre- 
quent showerings of the foliage by means 
ofa plant syringe or the rose of a wa- 
tering can are essential. To give an idea 
of the magnificent proportions of this fern 
it may be stated that a single specimen 
plant, exhibited by the F. R. Pierson Co, at 
the recent American institute fair in Madison 
Square garden, New York, measnred ten feet 
in diameter, some of the fronds being over 
four feet in length.—[(H. 








Killing Dodder in Africa.—In South Africa 
it is recommended to cut alfalfa where ded- 
der occurs, spread on six inches of manure and 
tread it down well. This will kill the dodder 
and leaves the alfalfa to grow up through the 
manure. It is also stated that a solution of 
1 lb of sulphate of iron kills the dodder with- 
out injuring the clover. 





Millet Hay Good for Horses.—I am surprised 
to learn of Prof Hinebaugh’s adverse expe- 
rience with millet as horse feed noted in 
American Agriculturist of Nov 13, as mine is 
just the opposite. I fed three horses millet 
from October, 1896, till about the last of June, 
1897, together with grain ration. I must say 
i never had my horses do better. In fac. they 
rather lost flesh after feeding timothy hay 
with the same amount of grain. I am now 
feeding the same horses millet and grain and 
expect to do so as long as the millet lasts, 
which will be: all winter at least. I have 
seen and talked with one man in this county 
who has fed millet longer than I have. He 
raises more and more of it every year and 
feeiis it to all kinds of stock. I have always 
cut the millet quite green. before it is all 
headed out.—[Wm. Dougall, Schenectady 
ce, BY. 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 
POULTRY PROBLEMS. 


Treatment for Gape Worms in Fowls. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN, RHODE ISLAND. 





Gape worms destroy great numbers of young 
chickens, turkeys and pheasants in wany 
parts of the country, especially in warm cli- 
mates. They secure lodgment in the windpipe 
or trachea of the birus, causing them to open 
their mouths wide, gasp for breath, sneeze 
and attempt to swallow. If the number of 
worms is large, the affection, as they grow 
larger, becomes more and more oppressive 
and finally kills the fowls. This disease de- 
stioys the young when from six weeks to 
three months of age. Twenty to thirty pairs 
of worms three-quarters of an inch in length 
have often been found in the trachea of one 
bird. What appears to be a forked worm is 
in reality a male and female, permanently 
united. The female is the larger and each 
is attached by its mouth to the mucous 
membrane of the windpipe of the bird, where 
they live and grow by sucking its blood. 

The eggs do not leave the female until after 
her death. When her body is destroyed, the 
ova or eggs are distributed and the embryos 
emerge, provided tue conditions are favora- 
ble. They hatch in from seven to forty days 
from the death of the female, according to the 
stage of advancement. In a moist tempera- 
ture at 68 degrees eggs have hatched in from 
28 to 30 days. If kept below 59, they preserve 
their vitality for three mnonths and often a 
year. Indry sand they dry up and die. 
These eel-like embryos live and swim in wa- 
ter,and if the temperature is low may survive 
about a year. In water of a temperature of 
68 to 77 degrees they live no more than eight 
to ten days. Intwo or three weeks from the 
time chicks take the embryo in food vor wa- 
ter, they have the symptoms of a disease. As 
each female contains several thousand eggs, 
the water or mud in which the worm is de- 
stroyed is very well supplied with infecting 
embryos. 

Investigators have found that earth worms 
in the ground occupied by infected fowls 
often contain the embryos within their bodies, 
and these worms if eaten by the chicks may 
infect them, so on infected ground, the earth 
worms the fowls eat, as well as the water 
they drink and other food they eat that is 
thrown on the ground, may contain the em- 
bryos. Older chickens are not so snsceptible, 
having more power to dislodge the worms, 
and are not injured by a few. The chickens 
that have been kept away from infected soil 
for eight or nine weeks*may then be allowed 
torun. Few but stunted and unthrifty anes 
become affected after that. 

To prevent the disease, put the chicks on a 
board floor, and remove the well fowls to new 
ground. Garlic or asafetida, administered 
in the food or drinking water, is both a pre- 
ventive andacure. Strong brine ora solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid wili destroy the infec- 
tion in the soil. There are several well-tried 
methods of dislodging the worms. If chicks 
are compelled to breathe the dust of air- 
slacked lime, it reaches and affects the worms 
so they cannot retain so stronga hvld, and 
the chicken is enabled to cough them up. 
This is simple and very effective. 

Another method of treatment on a large 
scale is to confine the chicks in a canvas cov- 
ered box while they are fumigated with car- 
bolic acid fumes produced by pouring a tea- 
spoonful of the acid on a red-hot brick placed 
in a corner of the box. If there is glass in 
one corner of the box, the chickens will hud- 
dle against it and kee» away from the corner 
where the brick is, while their actions may 
be watched through the glass. A minute is 
long enough to expose them to the fumes. If 
fumigated too long the chickens may be kill- 
ed as well as the worms. Repetitions of this 
treatment also cure roup. 

To remove the worms from one chicken, one 
may drop four or five drops of strong salt wa- 
ter down the windpipe with a feather. Cam- 
phor and water, camphorated sweet oil and 
crude petroleum may be used in the same way, 
but one drop administered from a medicine 
dropper, oil can or feather will be enough. 





Some use a feather stripped of its web except 
at the tip, moistened with a mixture of sweet 
oil and turpentine. It is inserted in the wind- 
pipe and twisted as it is withdrawn. We fa- 
vor the dropper, as we believe the stripped 
feather or any wire instrument must neces- 
sarily injure the lining of the trachea. 

When turpentine, garlic orasafetida is put 
in the food it is absorbed in the system and 
being volatile is, it is supposed, thrown off 
through the Inngs, comes in contact with the 
worms, to which it is fatal, and they are 
ejected. Chickens that have been freely fed 
with onion tops have escaped the disease in 
infected localities. 

<scosnacinanMRaacsaie 
Experience with Thoroughbred Fowls. 
MARY 8S. STELSON, IOWA. 


Every farmer keeps fowls of some sort and 
after the first cost of buying the thorough- 
breds, it takes uo more to keep them than the 
common fowls, while they certainly bring 
in greater returns, the laying breedsin eggs 
and the market fowls in tlesh. Possibly all 
the good returns do not come from pure blood 
alone, but some from the extra care bestowed 
upon them. It is natural for one to take pride 
in and care better for fine stock of any kind 
than for scrubs. Although I have raised 
chickens for six years, this is only my second 
year in the breeding of thoroughbreds, but 
I am convinced that there is money in it. 

Like most women, IT am naturally cautious 
in making a business venture. So my start 
was in asmall way. With a few dollars I 
bought a dozen small-combed White Leghorn 
chicks four weeks old. I lost but two of 
them, the others growing into fine beauties, 
tive puilets and five cockerels. I sold two of 
the cockerels the next spring for a good price. 
The pullets began laying early. I kept them 
yarded and sold enough eggs from them, to- 
gether with the money from the cockerels, to 
get back what I invested the summer before. 








New Way of Supplying Fresh Eggs. 


W. M. O. 





A large number of farmers near the cities 
retail their own eggs, chickens, etc, and 
have a good trade with the well-to-do fami- 
lies, but from now on they will be absolutely 
unable to supply all the eggs wanted. As it 
now is, farmers in remote districts take their 
eggs to the nearest store once a week or once 
in two weeks. The store keeper holds them 
usually a week or longer, the next man a few 
days longer and so on until these eggs are no 
longer strictly fresh when they reach the con- 
sumer. 

Now, if a reliable man would gather eggs 
once a week from those whom he knows can 
be depended upon to give him only eggs 
whicn have been gathered every day and 
then express them to the farmer with the retail 
city trade so hein turn could deliver the 
eggs before they were 10 days old, a good bus- 
iness, ina small way, could be worked up 
for the dull months. 

The points to be emphasized are: The eggs 
must be gathered only from reliable produc- 
ers, and once a week. They must be express- 
ed to retailer same day as received. All busi- 
ness must be done upon honor, as any dis- 
honest methods would ruin the trade at once. 
As regards profits, a dollar a case should he 
readily received and two or more cases ought 
to be easily collected in a day. 





How to Fatten Poultry. 
CLARISSA POTTER. 


I have fattened tor market this season over 
100 cockerels and have settled on this method 
as best. They are confined in a pen, given 
plenty of room and air, but where drafts can 
not strike them. Low roosts are provided, a 
dust bath, though I have never seen them use 
it, and boxes of grit and oyster shells. I make 
low benches of overturned soap boxes on 
which I place their pans of food and milk, 
that they may not readily be soiled or spilled. 

I feed three times a day. A warm breakfast 
of boiled potatoes, pumpkins or squash,crush- 
ed when hot and thickened with corn meal. 
This is seasoned with salt and pepper. A 
noon feed of the same on alternate days. 




















The other days they receive the same as at 
pight, whole, bright corn. Nothing musty, 
soured or sclid is allowed in their feed pans. 

The pen is kept dark except when the fowls 
are eating. ‘This is accomplished by hanging 
a thick covering over the windows. The pen 
js so dark they move about but littie be- 
tween meals. At feeding time the curtain is 
lifted and they are fed all they will eat but 
no wore. A pan of sweet skimmed milk is 
kept before them,and the pen fioor is clean and 
supplied with fresh bedding. I discourage 
scratching and crowing all that is possible. 
A crowing bird fattens slowly, if at all. 
Light encourages crowing. The corn is fed in 
pans, or scattered, and the curtain 1s drop- 
ped as soon as it is eaten. Cut green bone 
and meat whets their appetites and should be 
given every third day. 

I fatten from nine to thirteen days and the 
carcasses, siuee following this plan, secure 
quick sale, being plump,firm and yellow with 
fat. If, for any reason, some cockerel fails 
to fatten in this time, its flesh feeling lean 
and flabby, it is turned loose in the yards to 
run with other fowls two weeks or more, and 
then the fattening process is repeated. 





Suggestion for Four-Horse Eveners.—It is 
very difficult to so hitch four horses to a plow 
that three will walk on solid ground and the 
fourth in the furrow. A Massachusetts sub- 
seriber suggests the evener shown in Fig 1. 
The main piece c, is 20 ft long, six inches 
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Fic 1. 


wide and four inches thick. Iron rods, d, 
connect the small eveners with the large one, 
and rods, ¢, are also used for braces; f and 
h are chains. The arrangement shown in 
Fig 2 will be satisfactory. Use a common 
double-tree about one foot longer than those 
used on a two-horse farm wagon. On either 





FIG 2. 


end place very heavy single-trees six inches 
longer than the ordinary single-tree and to 
each end of these attach a very short single- 
tree. W. A. Kirkpatrick of Nebraska says this 
will work all right after the horses get ac- 
customed to walking close together. 


Another Patent Process of butter making has 
been tested by the bureau of animal indus- 
try. It proved to be no good. The only way 
to honestly increase the percentage of butter 
from a yziven quantity of milk is by thor- 
oughly separating the fat from the milk and 
by perfect churning, tor which purpose there 
are a variety of perfect separators, cream- 
eries, churns, etc. There are several nos- 
trums that can be put into the milk or cream 
that will result in incorporating some of the 
casein or water into the butter, but this is al- 
ways at the expense of quality in butter and 
is a dishonest practice that should be frowned 
upon. 





Best from Any Source.—Your general sum- 
ming up of the potato crop and outlook I con- 
sider a very carefully prepared and exhaust- 
ive article, and must compliment you on its 
compicteness. It is clearly the best report 
issued from any souree.—[E. L. Cleveland, 
Aroostook Co Seed Potatoes, Houlton, Me. 


Crowd the Fattening Pigs before severely 
cold weather comes. It will then take half 
the ration to keep them warm. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Shoe Boil.—F. L. a wants to know which 
foot the boot should be put on tu prevent shoe 
boils. It is usually the foot on the side that 
the boil is on that causes the mischief, al- 
though some say that it is the opposite side. 
tub some chalk on the foot on the same side 
as the boil and if that is the foot that is cans- 
ing it, the part will be marked by the chalk; 
if not try the other side. Mix 1 dr of iodine 
with 1 oz vaseline and rub a little of this on 
the thickened skin twice a week and continue 
it for several months. 





Garget and Turnips.—Turnips should not be 
fed tu cows in excess at any time of the year 
and there is a possibility of a milk cow being 
fed too many turnips ina partially frozen state, 
producing derangement of the digestive sys- 
tem, resulting in garget, but even if the tur- 
nips were in this condition it is not at all 
likely that it would cause garget. 





Bloody Milk.—I. S. R. has a cow which has 
been giving bad, clotty milk for some time; 
now it is bloody and it is difficult to draw it 
throngh the opening in the teat. This trouble 
is caused vy inflammation of the glands of 
the udder and likely it has become ulcerated. 
If the cow is in good condition, give 14 lbs 
epsom salts at a dose. After this has oner- 
ated, give iodide of potassium 1 dr at a dose 
in a bran mash in the morning and sulphate 
of iron 2 dr in the evening; continue this for 
three weeks. Also bathe the udder with hot 
water three times aday and after each bathing 
rub on a little soap liniment. Mix glycerine 
1 oz, water 1 oz and tannic acid 30 grains; in- 
ject a little of this up the teat afterit has been 
milked out. 





Helped Him ‘Wonderfully 


Rheumatism and Fever Sores 
Cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


‘*My father has taken a number of bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla for rheumatism and it 
has helped him wonderfully. He has been 
troubled with fever sores for many years, 
but while taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla he did 
not have any of these. I believe Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to be an excellent medicine, 
judging from its effects in this case.” 
CLARA VINCENT, Edgartown, Mass. 


Hoo Ia Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Puri- 
fier. Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


¥ 





25¢. 


cure liver ills; easy , to take 
Hood’ Ss Pills ¢ easy to operate. ' 





Sheridan’s 
Condition 
Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 


gTHING OF ON — LE 
Sher ip aN 


MAKE HENS. 22 


{tis absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
ae costs tenth of a cent a day. No other kind is like it. 
you can’t get itsendto us. Ask first. 
Saniple for 25 cts. in stamps, five packs $1. Large 21-4 1b. 
can, by mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, express prepaid. 
Farm-Poultry one year (price 50c.) and large can $1.50. 
pa mple Copy Best oultry F aper sent free. 
8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom fouse S t., Boston, 
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Corn 


responds readily to proper fertilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and larger grain 
are sure to result from a liberal use of fer- 
tilizers containing at least 7% actual 


Potash. 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


MAKE HENS LAY ="\.tentcie' 
his Priceless Secret of Success with Poultry is 


es fully told in our New Poultry Book which is sent 
@ Free as a Premium with our Poult 
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4 Get our 128 p. catalo; Beauti- 
fully illustrated ; full of Pointers 
On poultry culture and explain- 
4-9ing the art of hatching ogee by 
- machinery. Mailed for 6 cents 


ap G0. Boalds DES MOINES: tA; 











THE IMPROVED 


q| VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
ye olga st reg pete 
D market. Olrculars 

GEO. ERTEL OO., QUINOY. ILL, 















Self-regulating 50 egz,85;on trial€5.75 
Send 4c for No. 13 catalogue. Larger 
py ones cheap andontrial. “3 hatches 
_.With Bantam, 20,37 and 48 chicks from 
750 eggs.” Jacob ‘Whippert, Cecil, O. 








HATCH Chickens iio hope 
} EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat 
ne Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 
Trees fy first-class Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for GEO. H. Witt 
Iilus. Catalocue. 1114 to122 8. 6th & Il 


FR = E 1 a me KEEPING AND 


A nates containing 
valuable poultry informa- 











A self-regulating and fully 
guarantece Incubator for 
only $10. E ~ to any high- 
riced machine on the mar- 
et. Has_ improvements 
found in no other, and made by » reliable concern. 
FOREST INCUBATOR Cu., Forest, Ohio. 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Flint, Calcite, + cae Bone 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price L 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, ‘York, PA. 
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CHEAP FEED 


from high priced corn comes from 
Saving half thecorn by grinding. 
This economy is best produced 
By using the KELLY OUPLEX 


GRINDING MILL. 


we Certainly the fastest grinder 
made requiring a light power. 
Crushes and grinds corn cob and all 
into a coarse, —- or fine grist 
- save allthe grain— no 
— - ; as No stale or srain: feed, you 
grind it as you need it and it’salways sweet and fresh. 
Vesend Free a “Hand book for Farmers and Feeders.” 


The O.S.Kelly Co. No. 2 Warder St. Springfield, 9 


TRUCK FARMS FOR SALE. pret, “aud. pleasure 


Good Markets. Write JOSEPH T. BARKER, Niles, Mich 


















MANN’ 





GREAT EGG MAKERS 


Hens lay twice as many eggs when they’re fed on green bone and Granite 
Crystal Grit. Success surely comes to poultrymen w + use 


GREEN BONE CUTTERS 
GRANITE CRYSTAL GRIT $wincinc FeeoTaay 


Hens ont scratch food out of, nor dirt into, MANN?’S SWINGING For Poutry. 
FEED TRAY, nor roost on it. Saves its cost in the food it saves. We sell for cash or on installe 
ments. Illustrated catalogue free if you name this paper. F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Masse 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey; Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1897. 








TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, Shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1. 1898; Feb. "98, to February 1, 1898, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontin uances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another vear after your. subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign 
£2.00 or 88 44 per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Llomestead Building 


to solicit sub- 


countries 


NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 4, 1897. 











Avoid This Grab. 

The generosity with which the United 
States government fosters agriculture, is now 
widely recognized. The department of agri- 
culture is supported almost lavishly, while in 
addition to the land grants for agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, the federal treasury 
pays $40,000 annually to each state and _ terri- 
tory, of which $25,000 are to aid the agricul- 
tural and mechanical college and the other 
$15,000 are for the agricultural experiment 
station in each state. In most of the states 
these colleges and stations are making ad- 
mirable use of this fund, which is equal to 
the income on an endowment of over $1,000,- 
000, yet it is very true that some states have 
not been ready for this sort of work and all 
the money has not been properly used in such 
cases. 

Now the managers of these institutions had 
such success 1n getting congress to make the 
experiment station grant in 1887 and the ad- 
ditional college grant in 189, that it is not 
surprising to find some of them eager for an- 
other dip into the federal treasury. So they 
now propose to ask congress to appropriate 
$15,000 annually to each land grant college to 
maintain a department of experimental en- 
gineering. They claim that congress has done 
so much for agriculture that it should now do 
more for the mechanic arts. 

We oppose the whole scheme. We _ believe 
it is based upon an unsound foundation. The 
reasons against it cannot be controverted. It 
is not necessary to state them in detail here. 
What we wish to now emphasize is the fact 
that this appeal to congress, while made in 
the name of the association of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, is not favor- 
ed by a majority of its membership. Its en- 
dorsement was won at the eleventh hour 


when there was a slim representation present, 
and the case was not fully considered. 
Aside from the merits of this 


scheme or 





EDITORIAL 


its endorsement, however, 


the strength of 
AmericanaA griculturist believes that in view of 
the necessity for the most stringent economy 
in congress, the present is a bad time to ask 


for more money. Every member of congress, 
regardless of politics, realizes that it is high 
time to call a halt in the extravagance which 
has characterized that body of late years. 
During the comparatively good times ten 
years ago, the annual expenses of the national 
government were less than $250,000,000, but 
for the three years ’$4-’9%, these expenses av- 
eraged $3560,000,000 annually. In other words, 


it cost 50 per cent more to run the national 
machine during the recent hard times than 


during the prosperous years a decade ago. 

For the agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges to unite for another grab under these 
circumstances would be in the highest de- 
gree unwise, especially in view of the ex- 
treme liberality with which these institutions 
have already been treated by the federal gov- 
ernment. We very much fear tnat this propo- 
sition will also be construed as another effort 
to divert the agricultural colleges from their 
original purposes. The quiet way in which 
the advocates of the proposed appropriation 
are working is also suspicious. 





Two Great Efforts in One. 





The response to our suggestion for opening 
up new markets for the corn cropis instanta- 
neous. Although sutticient time has hardly 
elapsed to hear from the whole country, since 
the publication of American Agriculturist’s 
scheme in our last issue,yet every mail brings 
private and public utterances favorable to 
this proposition. Our western country real- 
izes to the utmost what an advance in the 
value of corn means to this country. The 
farmers,men of affairs and leaders of thought, 
recognize both the feasibility of our plan and 
the good it is capable of accomplishing. 

The best point about the proposed effort to 


increase the use of corn at home and abroad 
is the economy with which the work can be 
eonducted. As was shown in detail in our 
last issne, this international effort to lift the 


price of Awerican corn does not require any 
additional appropriation. If will be sufficient 
if half of the money that is now wasted in 
the government seed shop be_ devoted to car- 
rying out this very practical idea for perma- 
nently widening the outlet for our greatest of 
all crops. 

In other words, we propose that 5 
which is now squandered by the department 
of agriculture shall be used by. it to directly 
benefit every farmerin the land. This is to 
be done by increasing the export trade as 
well as the domestic consumption of corn, by 
the means outlined in American Agriculturist 
Nov 27, and by many other methods that will 
be thought of. We wishto bring out every 
possible suggestion for increasing the use of 
corn, and to that end hope to hear from all 
who have ideas on this important subject. 

American Agriculturist means business in 
this enterprise, just as if meant business last 
summer when it took up the beet sugar prop- 
osition. After years of delay, uncertainty and 
effort, it now seems as though our domestic 
sugar industry were in a fair way to develop 
quite as fast as is healthy. This proposition 
to employ half of the free seed fund in ad- 
vancing the price of corn should be much 
easier of accomplishment. We have no great 
trust to combat with all its millions, as was 
the case in the sugar fight. Press and public 
are unanimous in condemning the free seed 
business as a fraud, a delusion and a snare. 
Corn is grown almost everywhere and the 
subject is of universal interest, for anything 
that benefits corn also benefits the whole dai- 
ry,live stock and hog interest of the country. 
Moreover, it is the declared policy of the pres- 
ent national administration to do whatever lies 
in its powerto advance American agriculture. 
Its object seems to be to protect the American 
farmer in his home market while extending 
the foreign market for his surplus. There is 
no better, simpler, or more effective way of 
doing this than by increasing tne corn export 
as well as by developing new uses at home for 
this cereal, its fodder and fiber. 

It will be interesting to see whether con- 
gressmen prefer the miserable perquisite of a 


money 








few cheap seed, to bestowing a direct and 
lasting benefit to not only farmers but to ey- 
ery one of our citizeus, for anything that bene- 
fits the price of corn is an added increment of 
prosperity to every individual in the land. 

We wish to hear from every one who is 
willing to do his part in advancing these two 
reforms. There is a way that all can help. 
Write us and we will tell you how you can aid 
the cause without expense of money, time or 
labor. If all will take hold in earnest, vic- 
tory is already won. 


——— 
Farming under water! That’s 

We have an article in hand that 

lots of interest on this subject. 


or 


the latest. 


will create 


Wheat exports have increased to about the 
largest on record, a single week showing 
clearances, including flour as wheat, of 6,650, - 
000 bushels. Europe evidently wants our 
wheat in spite of rather more favorable crop 
conditions in some other parts of the world. 

a 

The close agreement of the government’s 
estimate of the potato yield with our own 
published a month ago is noteworthy and sig- 
nificant. In American Agriculturist’s report 
of Oct 23, we placed the average yield per acre 
for the entire country at 64 bushels; the gov- 
ernment report issued Nov 10 makes it 64.6 


bushels. 


‘*A plant introduction bureau to 
the world for any varieties that may be of 
promising value to the United States, is a 
splendid solution of the original problem set 
before the free seed distribution,’’ writes one 
of the greatest agricultural scientists in the 


ransack 


country. We believe he voices the general 
opinion. 
a 
Benefits following the application of sci- 
entific methods in agriculture were probably 


never better illustrated than the past season 
It was the ‘‘off year’’ in apples, yet the tes- 
timeny of our correspondents shows that in 
many an orchard proper care in the way of 


cultivation and fertilization, accompanied by 
judicious use of insecticides and fungicides, 
resulted in a guvod crop of fruit despite the 
generally unfavorable conditious. Nor is it 
too early to think about things in con- 
nection with the crop of 1898. 

ES 


these 


We are constantly in receipt of all sorts of 
inquiries about the beet sugar’ industry. 
These show a lack of knowledge that cannot 


be supplied by a brief reply, or even by the 
series of articles now running in our columns. 


The whole subject is fully treated in our 
book ‘‘Beet and Cane Sugar’? (Orange 
Judd company, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York, 50c postpaid), which is sold at 
such a ridicnlously low price that every 
interested person should have it. The 


great danger that now threatens this new in- 
dustry is the mistakes that may occur through 
ignorance. There is no excuse for such mis- 
takes now that the results are available of 
years of successful factory experience and 
scientific work at our experiment stations and 
the department of agriculture. 
: nies 
The average dairyman, especially the miik 
producer, recognizes the necessity of the ut- 


most cleanliness and sanitation in making 
and handling milk for market. They are 
ready, nay eager, tc make any reasonable 


efforts to bave their product of the best pos- 
sible quality and healthfulness. But they will 
not submit to being ‘‘milked’’ by a set of kid 
gloved officials. There isa tendency among 
local boards of health, as well as among the 
state commissions on tuberculosis, to magni- 
fy their office. There are always plenty of 
unsuccessful men who want office that are 
ready to work with existing officials to in- 
crease the number and pay of such officials, 
ostensibly to protect the publie health but 
really to swell the official pocketbook. Asa 
matter of fact, the proper care of milk after it 
reaches the consumer is often more desirable 
than all this officialism to secure clean milk 
on the farm. Every farmer and dealer of ex- 
perience in the milk trade knows that 90 per 
cent of the consumers are intent on getting 
milk as cheaply as possible, irrespective of 
the quality. 











INCREASING THE CORN MARKET 


An Indorsement from Secretary Wilson 


Hr Backs Up Our EFrForts AND SvuGGESTS 
OnE Way TO ENLARGE DomeEstic UsE oF 
CORN. 

The Hon James §. Wilson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, knows a good thing when he sees it. 
Ile writes the following cordial indorsement 
ot American Agriculturist’s efforts to pro- 
mote a larger use of corn at home and abroad. 
After carefully considering the outline of 
American Agriculturist’s ideas on this subject, 
as set forth in our last issue, Secretary Wilson 
writes: 

‘*T have looked over your proposition with 
a good deal of interest. Anything I can do 
along this line will be cheerfully done. 
Whether you can induce congress to give 
$100,000 of the seed money for this purpose is 
a question for them to decide.’’ 

Secretary Wilson then proceeds to make the 
following admirable suggestion, which is 
worthy of the best attention of farmers, feed- 
ers and dairymen. This ideacan be carried 
out and it must be carried out. At the same 
time, the export of corn in the grain or in 
manufactured food preparations, for table use 
in the United Kingdom and on the continent, 
can also be enormously increased. We fully 
agree with Sec’y Wilson in exporting as much 
corn as possible on the hoof or in the form of 
produce, but we would also and equally mag- 
nify efforts to increase the use of this cereal 
as food for the masses, not only on the con- 
tinent, but in India, where the under-fed mil- 
jions might consume corn but would not be 
favorable to meats or other products. Sec’y 
Wilson’s letter says on this point: 

‘‘T think American Agriculturist can also do 
a good work from its standpoint as an agricul- 
tural journal if it shows our people the value 
of feeding American grains at home toward a 
more extended production of meats and dairy 
products. If the cow-milking machine be- 
comes a success, we will make the butter of 
the world inthe United States, furnish the 
sritish people with the $65,000,000 worth 
they are now buying annually and drive the 
Danish people’out of the market. This is en- 
tirely practical. There is no wisdom in the 
Anierican people producing grains to feed 
the European cows. This is what we are do- 
ing now. Of course, when our people have a 
surplus of any kind of grain at home, it is my 
duty,and ineidentally yours,to help them find 
a market for it, make people more familiar 
with the goodness and sweetness of corn meal, 
and all that, but the *proper direction is 
toward the production of poultry, meats and 
dairy products.”’ 





They All Want the Corn Exposition. 


Mr Charles F. Kennedy, secretary Indiana 
state board of agriculture, writes: ‘‘I most 
cheerfully lend my voice to the advancement 
of the interests of the American farmer by 
the upbuilding of the markets of the world for 
our corn product. The method of free dis- 
tribution of seeds by the government is open 
to various and serious criticisms and the 
method of procuring these seeds is doubtless 
as fuli of faults. Itherefore think that the 
suggestion that the muney thus expended can 
go to defray the expenses of this corn move- 
ment is certainly a proper one. I p-:esume 
that it will be the purpose to have this matter 
receive the attention of the congress now 
about to convene, andin this I wvould urge 
active and rapid organization of the work.’’ 

Mr George F. Stone, secretary Chicago 
board of trade, says: ‘‘I am gratified beyond 
expression with the plan outlined to extend 
the market for America’s greatest cereal by a 
great international effort whose supreme ob- 
ject will be to bring to the attention of toreign 
markets the healthful,nutritious and palatable 
qualities of American corn. The importance 
of such a movement to the vast agricultural 
interests of the United States can scarcely be 
exaggerated; in promoting these interests the 
entire commerce and industries of the country 
will be signally benefited, since the general 
prosperity depends to avery large extent upon 
the welfare of the agriculturist. In my view, 
American Agriculturist’s plan commends itself 
with peculiar force to every class of our peo- 
ple and cannot fail to receive the support of 
the national congress. All branches of traffic 








CONVERT WASTE INTO PROFIT 


would feel its quickening and reviving effect, 
and the American farmer, whose patient toil 
has been so poorly requited, would rejoice in 
a well-deserved prosperity. The nation cannot 
afford to be indifferent to this great oppor- 
tunity. Your project meets my hearty con- 
currence.’’ 


On With the Good Cause, 








The production of Indian corn in the United 


States could easily be doubled. The question 
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is, can a profitable market be found for it? 
Without doubt, a little effort would increase 
the conuirption of maize in foreign countries 
if the different methods of preparing it for the 
table were once well understood. 

If part of the money now paid out for seed 
distribution could be used for this purpose, 
and if the experiment stations were utilized 
for testing new and rare varieties of plants, 
the results would be far more satisfactory 
than they now are. The placing of seeds in- 
discriminately in the hands of persons who 




















Remember, too, the H-O Co.’s 
feed—an exercising feed. 


Send for literature. 





THE H=-O COMPANY, New York City. 


Cackling 
and 
Crowing 


are music to a poultryman—they indicate 







prosperity. 
They herald an abundance of eggs and 
healthy fowls, and follow the use of 


The K]-O Co.’s 
POULTRY FEED 


Scratching Feed for Poultry: a night 
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Sweetest Stories Ever Told. § 


INTRODUCED BY NY 
Wy 


H. VINCENT, D.D., 


Chancellor of Chautauqua University. 





in plain, simple, conversat 


sinking deep into the heart of the 
all the coming years. 
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Stories of the Bible. They teach 


The Very Name 


memory to our own childhood—tl 


SUS 


and millions of good men and wot 
to the influence of these holy and 


D> 


a) 


— 
T like that which flows in rhythmic 








52 Lafayette Place, 


HE most marvellous book of the century. A book of Bible Stories told a 
eo 


again the gentle, loving voice of mother. It is a book that ought to be read, N 


Wy 
( 


ional style, like a mother uses when she sits 


with her loved ones in her arms by the winter fireside. ‘There are no 
high-sounding words or intricate sentences, but the language is soft and simple, w 


al accents from the lips of a loving mother, 
listener and leaving its impression through 


us loving truths in the garb of wonderful 


Sells the Book. (2° 


1e happiest period of our lives—and we hear 


: In all the world there is nothing that 
And Such Stories! can compare with these exvtlens : 


~ 


and must be read, for the stories go right down into the hearts and stay there, 


nen trace their well-being and success in life 


or more with this marvellous book. You can make more money selling this 
book, even in your leisure hours, than you can make at your ordinary employ- 
ment. We give credit, pay freight, send outfit free. Let us start you at once (Oy) 
in an honorable, pleasant, and profitable business. Write quick to 


pure stories. 
Any Man, Woman, Boy or Girl 3°snonn : 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 


. . » NEW YORK. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
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DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL RAINFALL LAST SUMMER 


and who 
neces- 


are not interested in many of them, 
know little of the culture and the care 
sary to grow rare and tender plants,is a waste 
of money and effort.—[{I. P. Roberts, Director 
Corne!l University Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 





Starting Commercial Peach Orchards. 
WM MILLER, NORTHERN OHIO. 





For acommercial peach orchard,trees should 
always be purchased in the fall. Select some 
dry location and heel them in deeply, having 
all the roots in contact with the soil. As cold 
weather approaches, cover the entire top with 
soil or other material to the point where it is 
to be cut off at’ planting time. This protects 
the trees from excessive evaporation, as well 
as from severe freezing. By having them at 
band in the spring,planting can often be done 
long before the mnurseryman can deliver 
his trees. Clay lands should be plowed 
in the fall, as the mellowing by frost 
will permit of better as well as earlier 
placting. On our level Jands we plow so as 
to plant the trees on the ridge in the center of 
a narrow land. This assists in drainage and 
makes a deeper, mellow soil for the tree roots. 
The trees were planted one rod apart in all 
the older orchards. Now the tendency is to- 
ward a greater distance. 

The selection of varieties is a 
tant matter. Some of the iinest 
not bear enough to be profitable. The fruit 
of some of the best varieties is too tender for 
shipment. Others ripen at a time when Jarger 
and better varieties are in the market. The 
list of profitable market sorts is small. In my 
locality the Smock, Salway and Late Crawford 
exceed all others in the amount of fruit har- 
vested. The phenomenal success of the El- 
berta has created a large demand for trees of 
that variety. So far itis the best all around 
peach grown. <A list suitable for one locality 
might not be the one which should be select- 
ed for another. Varieties do not behave alike 
in all localities. Markets are not alike in their 
demands. And no list can be given which is 
adapted to all localities. A good rule is to 


very impor- 
peaches do 


plant the varieties your nearest successful 
neighbor has found profitable. 
Pruning should begin before the tree is 


planted and continue during its productive 
years, but it is most important that it be well 
done for the first three or four years. The 


roots may be pruned before planting. Much of 
the taproot and most of the laterals may safe- 
If al} root pruning is done in 
in the trees, 


ly be cut away. 
the fall, 


before heeling the 
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wouuded surfaces will granulate during the 
winter, and root growth begin much earlier 
in the spring. At planting time the top 
should be pruned to a straight whip not more 
than 24 or 30 inches high. The pruning the 
first year should consist in shortening the 
leading branches of the last year’s growth, 
leaving them distributed along the stem left 
at planting time. Avoid having the branches 
radiate from a common center. If properly 
distributed along the trunk, a branch broken 
by wind or an overload of fruit works no per- 
manent injury to thetree. Pruning after the 
first year should consist in shvurtening the 
main branches so as to form a short jointed, 
compact head. Continue this shortening 
process each year, doing the work when the 
wood is dormant. If vigorous growth is al- 
lowed each year without shortening, in a 
few years the weight of the fruit is borne at 
the end of long branches, which are sure to 
break with the first load of fruit, when it 
ought to be in its prime. An old bearing or- 
chard, which has not been properly trained, 
should be headed back severely. Shoulda 
crop failure follow, it will give the treesa 
chance to make ready for better crops. Such 
severe pruning should never be done after the 
flow of sap has started in the spring, but al- 
ways when the wood is dormant. 

In cultivating peach orchards, it is the com- 
mon practice to plow away from the trees in 
the spring, then harrow the ground, and by 
the middle of June plow again, this time 
throwing the earth toward the trees, leveling 
the ground and doing all after-cultivation with 
the harrow. Some successful peach growers 
do not plow at all, but loosen the ground in 
the spring with the dise or cut-away harrow, 
doing all after-cultivation with the same tool 
or acommon harrow, aiming at all times to 
bave a mulch of mellow earth upon the sur- 
face. As soon after every rain asthe ground is 
dry enough to work, the harrow is started to 
break the crust and renew the mulch at once. 
Continue cultivation until the fruit is about 
to ripen. If kept growing all summer the 
wood will ripen and fruit buds develop in 
good guantity for next year’s crop. 





Wheat Screenings for Fattening Sheep. 


The number of sheep in North Dakota ex- 
ceeds that of any other class of live stock. 
The experiment station at Fargo shows by 
feediug tests that instead of sending sheep to 
eastern markets direct from grass, it will pay 
to give them a grain finish. Of course high 
priced grains cannot be used and some exper- 





iments were made in regard to the value of 
wheat screenings, barley, bran, ete. As the 
railroads are willing to allow owners to feed 
their stock in transit, the sheep may be 
brought from the western ranges, kept over 
in the eastern part of the state where grain 
is plentiful, finished there, and later sent to 
market. In the tests at the station, one lot 
was fed oats and timothy hay, a second wheat 
screenings and timothy hay, a third three 
parts of barley to one of bran, by weight, 
with timothy hay, anda fourth, three parts 
of barley and one of bran with all the oat 
straw the animals would eat. 

The results show that the best gain was made 
on unground oats and timothy hay. The sec- 
ond best came from feeding the ration which 
was composed of three parts of barley and 
one part of bran, with timothy hay. On this 
the animals gained 2} lbs per head per week. 
Oat straw as a substitute for timothy hay 
gave 1-8 lb per head less per week, and more 
than this, the lot fed straw ate a much larger 
proportion of grain to producea given amount 
of gain. The additional cost of grain amouut- 
ed to 45¢ for every 100 lbs of gain. The low- 
est gain was made.by the sheep fed on wheat 


screenings and timothy hay, but it paid to 
feed the screenings rather than to send the 


sheep direct to market. Further, it was found 
that sheep after having been fed grain 90 days 
made a very small cumparative gain, so small 
indeed as to be unprofitable. It was also 
shown that the annual crop of screenings pro- 
duced by North Dakota’s wheat crop would 


increase the value of the state’s grass-fed 
sheep $522,237. Snfficient screenings are 
available vearly to fatten 406,000 sheep, or 


about 50,000 more than the state contains. 
Grapes Earliest in Chicago Market.—The va- 


rieties of grapes first received in the Chicago 
market are Niagaras, from Florida, followed 


by Moore’s Early, Wordens, Hartfords, Ives, 
Chawpions and Concords. After the grapes 
cease to come from Florida, Georgia and 


Luuisiana, the market begins to be supplied 
with Ives from Villa Ridge, I11,Cincinnati,and 
Pee Wee Valley, Ind. After this the Concords 
come from the vicinity of Keokuk, Ia. The 
first grapes from Michigan are Champi- 
ons. Following these come Ives and Con- 
cords from northern Ohio. 





A Citric Acid Factory, the only one in the 
United States, has been established at San 
Bernardino Co. Cal, for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing refuse lemons and eulls from the lemon 
orchards of southern California. 





























A Great Year for Washington. 


F. A. ENGLISH. 


,t last, and this is the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, With rain, wind and occasional snow, we 
can assert that the harvest season is over 

ilthough some report yet fields unthreshed. 
This Palouse country, the banner wheat field 
for its size in the world, has harvested one of 

ts greatest phenomenal crops. The single 
mnty of Whitman, 2000 square miles, witn 

t over half the area in cultivation, is cred- 

ed with a wheat acreage of 340,000 acres and 
, crop of 12,000,000 bu of fine pluinp wheat. 

\s the whole population is only some 25,000 
souls, it means ahout 500 bushels for every 
human being within its borders. | Besides 
that we had some_ 1,500,000 bushels oats, 
2,000,000 bushels barley, 2,000,000 bushels po- 
tatoes, 500,000 bushels flaxseed, 100,000 tons 
of hay and from the 10,000 acres planted to va- 
rious fruit trees in the neighborhoou of one 
million dollars’ worth of apples, nears, peaches, 
plums and prunes. At present prices the 
wheat crop at 65c is worth $8,000,000; . barley 
at 50e, 1,000,000; oats at 40c, 600,000; tlax at 80c, 
100,000; potatoes at 25c, 125,000; frnit in 
total 1,000,000, making a grand total of 
$11,125,000 or some $445 for every human 
being in the county or for the average family 
of five $2225. While Whitman is the chief ag- 
ricultural county on account of the general 
favorable crop growing conditions, the counties 
of, Lincoln, Spokane, Adams, Walla Walla, Co- 
jumbia, Garfield, Yakima, Douglass andKittitas 
also came up smiling with the greatest crops ev- 
er produced. In the early spring the season was 
very wet, after seeding it turned very dry, 
and conditions appeared for a time worse than 
ever, When during the end of June and fore 
part of July we had copious rains, and things 
changed as if touched by magic. Our apples 
and pears outdid all previous records even for 
this famous fruit belt and carload after car- 
load are now on the markets in the Mississ- 
ippi valley, sold all the way from 50 to Tic 
per 50-lb box net to the grower. 

From the middle of September until the first 
week in November we had the most delight- 
ful weather ever known anywhere, and the 
binders, headers and threshers were nearly 
all working night and day. But for all that 
the crop would not have been all saved had 
not the railroads given free transportation to 
men, teams and machinery from harvested 
districts to unharvested districts, and thus 
we had the unusual spectacle of having our 
grain harvested by parties from 100 to 150 
miles away. 

Nearly all the floating debts will be paid 
this year and one-half of the mortgages in 
this district. Wheat started in here in the 
commencement at 75¢ and rose to 85c, and a 
man would hardly be justified to hold for 
greater prices, because reactions are bound 
to set in and work a general injury. But 
I am sorry to say there are always shortsight- 
ed people. Now inthis locality we always 
depend on shipments from the Pacific coast. 
A great number of foreign vessels were bound 
for the sound and Portland, but the grain not 
being liberally marketed, these vessels made 
for San Francisco and other California ports 
with the result that most of the wheat is still 
unsold. There are not enongh ships now to 
carry it off, and asa consequence the price 
has dropped down to even as low as 60c, not 
because there is a decreased foreign demand, 
but simply a blockade. We expect more ships 
before long, but this piece of folly should not 
be enacted again. Sell your grain at remu- 
nerative figures, pay your debts and once 
more feel as if you were the owner of what 
you possess, and keep out of debt; this will 
be a safe plan at all times. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





The sugar campaign in sonthern California 
has ciosed after turning out 30,000,000 lbs with 
a promise to do better by at least 25 % next 
year. 

There is a hitch in the proposition to es- 
tablish a beet sugar factory in Sacramento 
Co. The Oxnards demanded contracts from 
the farmers that they would grow 10,000 acres 
of beets for five years for the factory if one 
were erected. The farmers claim that this 
contract would bind them to grow the beets 
even though it were unprofitable,and they are 
hesitating about signing the contracts. The 
Sacramento chamber of commerce, whicb has 
the matterin hand, however, declare that 
they will keep at the work until they make it 
successful. The Watsonville sugar factory is 
still rnnning and turning out 1000 tons sugar 
per week, the largest weekly output yet re- 
ported from an American factory. 

Fraud in sugar beet seed has already begun. 
A. J. Ogran of Waupaca, Wis, paid a tree 





peddler $1 P 1b for sugar beet seed guaranteea 
to be of exceptionally rich quality. Samples 
of beets grown from this seed contained only 
8 to 10% sugar in the juice with a purity of 68 
to 71. These are some of the poorest analyses 
made at the Wisconsin station this year, most 
of the other samples running from 12 to 18 %. 
This shows conclusively the importance of 
seed. of the best varieties. 

Local papers in many parts of the country 
have taken an active interest in promoting 
experiments with sugar beets during tl.e past 
season. Notable among them is the Republi- 
can of Waupaca, Wis, which prints a number 
of analyses of beets grown in that section. 
Some of these are good, others poor, the av- 
erage high. ‘‘From_ these tests it would 
appear that the sand Joams, and clay and 
sandy soils mixed, are better than the heavy 
clay for raising beets rich in sugar.’’ 

The very latest is an immense beet sugar 
factory proposition in Ventura Co, Cal, not 
far fromthe site chosen by the Oxnards. 
Large capitalists have been interested in the 
enterprise by Mr Holabird,who has been very 
successful in enterprises of this kind. 

Each week brings renorts of new sugar ven- 
tures in California. Many of them with ev- 
ery prospect of becoming certainties at an 
early date. The latest is that the Oxnards, 
the proprietors of the Chino suger factory, 
have decided upon building another large 
factory at Hueneme, in Ventura Coo. The 
cultivation of 10.000 acres of beets for five 
years has been guaranteed for the use of the 
factory at a basic rate of $3.25 per ton, the 
beets to analyze not Jess than 12 % _ saccha- 
rine, with 25c per ton additional for each per 
cent above 12. <A factory site of 100 acres has 
been donated and work on the necessary 
buildings will commence at once. The initial 
sapacity of the works will be 1000 tons of 
beets per duy and this will be doubied as 
soon as possible. The works are to be in oper- 
ation for the campaign of 1898. The South- 
ern Pacific will build a spur line five miles 
long from the main line to the factory, and 
the sugar company will continue this another 
five miles to tide water. Large quantities of 
beets have been produced for several years 
past in the neighborhood and shipped to Chi- 
no for working, so it is settled that good heet 
Jand in abundance exists here. 

Articles of incorporation of the Crockett 
sugar refining company, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, have been filed at San Francisco. 





Weakness. —C. H. N. has a horse which 
passes water very often when driven or at 
hard work; he does not do as well as the 
others. This trouble is the result of a weak 
state of the nerve system. Mix 4oz sulphate 
of iron,4 oz nitrate of potassium and 2 oz nux 
vomica and divide into 24 doses; give one 
morning and night in bran mash. Feed 4 qts 
of good oats at a feed three times a day and 
15 Ibs hay during the 24 hours. Always wa- 
ter before feeding grain. 





Indigestion.—J. H. S. has a horse which 
does not eat well and is thin in flesh. Give 
raw linseed oil 1 qt ata dose; after the oil 
physics, give 1 oz each of tincture of ginger 
and gentian in 4 pt cold water three times a 
day fora week. Feed on good cats, say 3 qts 
at a feed,three times daily,and about 12 lbs of 
good clover hay inthe 24 hours. Give tlie 
diinking water-before feeding and exercise 
regularly. Also examine the teeth to see if 
they are all right. 


Lump on Jaw.—F. F. has acow which has 
a lump on its under jaw. This is a disease 
peculiar to cattle. Itis not contagions and 
does not affect the milk as long as the cow 
keeps in good condition. This disease, if not 
checked sooner or later,affects the teeth, inter- 
fering with mastication, and the animal loses 
flesh and in time will die. Treatment: Mix 
2 dr biniodide of mercury with 2 oz lard and 
rab on a little once a week; also give the cow 
1dr iodide of potassium in a bran mash, 
morning and night, and continue it for three 
weeks. 





Shortest in 20 Years.—Notin 20 years has 
there been such a scarcity of apples,caused by 
the climatic changes last spring. Fruit most- 
ly dropped off, scab very bad, apples of first 
quality now worth $2.50 to 3 per bbl.—/ Isaac 
Freeman, Clark Co, O. 





Stock and Poultry Shows—The trans-Miss- 
issippi exposition at Omaha has fixed the fol- 
lowing dates for live stock shows so as not to 
interfere with state fairs: Poultry Sept 19- 
30, live stock Oct 1-29. 
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HOW T0 FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with urine 
and let it stand twenty-four hours; a sed- 
iment or settling indicates an unhealthy con- 
dition of the kidneys. When urine stains 
linen it'is evidence of kidney trouble. Too 
frequent desire to urinate or pain in the 
back, is also convincing proof that the kid- 
neys and bladder are out of order 


WHAT TO DO. 

There is comtort in the knowledge so often 
expressed, that Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney remedy, fulfills every wish in 
relieving pain in the back, kidneys, liver, 
bladder and every part of the urinary pas- 
sages. It corrects inability to hold urine and 
scalding pain in passing 1t, or bad effects fol- 
lowing use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of being com- 
pelled to getup many times during the night to 
urinate. The mild and the extraordinary 
effect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. If you need a 
medicine you should Lave the best. Sold by 
druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 
You may have a sample bottle and pamphlet, 
both sent free by mail. Mention American 
Agriculturist and send your address to Dr 
Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. The propri- 
etors of this paper guarantee the genuineness 
of this offer. 


Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 
dollars by mixing his own 
fertilizers. He saves about 
half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 
spent. JVitrate of Soda should 
be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). Itisnotonly 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 


- a A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
ree Tells all about mixiug and using 
fertilizers. Please ask for it. 








S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM [P. oO.) N. Y. 









<7 LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’tpay for them until 
after received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE, Send fort. 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. Chicago, paih 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reifable. — itor.) 





Calvanized Steel - 4 


PUMPING 
8 POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs. 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 


illustrated Cata- 
logue—FREE, 
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and who 
neces- 


are not interested in many of them, 
know little of the culture and the care 
sary to grow rare and tender plants,is a waste 
of money and effort.—[{I. P. Roberts, Director 
Corne!l University Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 





Starting Commercial Peach Orchards. 
WM MILLER, NORTHERN OHIO. 





For acommercial peach orchard,trees should 
always be purchased in the fall. Select some 
dry location and heel them in deeply, having 
all the roots in contact with the soil. As cold 
weather approaches, cover the entire top with 
soil or other material to the point where it is 
to be cut off at planting time. This protects 
the trees from excessive evaporation, as well 
as from severe freezing. By having them at 
band in the spring,planting can often be done 
long before the murseryman can deliver 
his trees. Clay lands should be plowed 
in the fall, as the mellowing by frost 
will permit of better as well as earlier 
placting. On our level lands we plow so as 
to plant the trees on the ridge in the center of 
a narrow land. This assists in drainage and 
makes a deeper, mellow soil for the tree roots. 
The trees were planted one rod apart in all 
the older orchards. Now the tendency is to- 
ward a greater distance. 

The selection of varieties is a 
tant matter. Some of the tinest 
not bear enough to be profitable. The fruit 
of some of the best varieties is too tender for 
shipment. Others ripen at a time when larger 
and better varieties are in the market. The 
list of profitable market sorts is small. In my 
locality the Smock, Salway and Late Crawford 
exceed all others in the amount of fruit har- 
vested. The phenomenal success of tie El- 
berta has created a large demand for trees of 
that variety. So far it is the best all around 
peach grown. <A list suitable for one locality 
might not be the one which should be select- 
ed for another. Varieties do not behave alike 
in all localities. Markets are not alike in their 
demands. And no list can be given which is 
adapted to all localities. A good rule is to 
plant the varieties your nearest successful 
neighbor has found profitable. 

Pruning should begin before the tree is 
planted and continue during its productive 
years, but it is most important that it be well 
done for the first three or four years. The 
roots may be pruned before planting. Much of 
the taproot and most of the laterals may safe- 
ly be cut away. If al! root pruning is done in 
the fall, before heeling in the trees, the 
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wounded surfaces will granulate during the 
winter, and root growth begin much earlier 
in the spring. At planting time the top 
should be pruned to a straight whip not more 
than 24 or 30 inches high. The pruning the 
first year should consist in shortening the 
leading branches of the last year’s growth, 
leaving them distributed along the stem left 
at planting time. Avoid having the branches 
radiate from a common center. If properly 
distributed along the trunk, a branch broken 
by wind or an overload of fruit works no per- 
manent injury to thetree. Pruning after the 
first year should consist in shvurtening the 
main branches so as to form a short jointed, 
compact head. Continue this shortening 
process each year, doing the work when the 
wood is dormant. If vigorous growth is al- 
lowed each year without shortening, in a 
few years the weight of the fruit is borne at 
the end of long branches, which are sure to 
break with the first load of fruit, when 1t 
ought to be in its prime. An old bearing or- 
chard, which has not been properly trained, 
should be headed back severely. Should a 
crop failure follow, it will give the treesa 
chance to make ready for better crops. Such 
severe pruning shuuld never be done after the 
flow of sap has started in the spring, but al- 
ways when the wood is dormant. 

In cultivating peach orchards, it is the com- 
mon practice to plow away from the trees in 
the spring, then harrow the ground, and by 
the middle of June plow again, this time 
throwing the earth toward the trees, leveling 
the ground and doing all after-cultivation with 
the harrow. Some successful peach growers 
do not plow at all, but loosen the ground in 
the spring with the disc or cut-away harrow, 
doing all after-cultivation with the same tool 
or acommon harrow, aiming at all times to 
have a mulch of mellow earth upon the sur- 
face. As soon after every rain asthe ground is 
dry enough to work, the harrow is started to 
break the crust and renew the mulch at onee. 
Continue cultivation until the fruit is about 
to ripen. If kept growing allsummer the 
wood will ripen and fruit buds develop in 
good guantity for next year’s crop. 





Wheat Screenings for Fattening Sheep. 


The number of sheep in North Dakota ex- 
ceeds that of any other class of live stock. 
The experiment station at Fargo shows by 
feeding tests that instead of sending sheep to 
eastern markets direct from grass, it will pay 
to give them a grain finish. Of course high 
priced grains cannot be used and some exper- 
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value of 
AS the 


iments were made in regard to the 
wheat screenings, barley, bran, etc. 


railroads are willing to allow owners to feed 
their stock in transit, the sheep may be 
brought from the western ranges, kept over 


in the eastern part of the state where grain 
is plentiful, finished there, and later sent to 
market. In the tests at the station, one lot 
was fed oats and timothy hay, a second wheat 
screenings and timothy hay, a third three 
parts of barley to one of bran, by weigiit, 
with timothy hay, anda fourth, three parts 
of barley and one of bran with all the oat 
straw the animals would eat. 

The results show that the best gain was made 
on unground oats and timothy hay. The sec- 
ond best came from feeding the ration which 
was composed of three parts of barley and 
one part of bran, with timothy hay. On this 
the animals gained 2} lbs per head per week. 
Oat straw as a substitute for timothy hay 
gave 1-8 lb per head less per week, and more 
than this, the lot fed straw ate a much larger 
proportion of grain to producea given amount 
of gain. The additional cost of grain amouut- 
ed to 45¢e for every 100 lbs of gain. The low- 
est gain was made by the sheep fed on wheat 
screenings and timothy hay, but it paid to 
feed the screenings rather than to send the 
sheep direct to market. Further, it was found 
that sheep after having been fed grain 90 days 
made a very sinall comparative gain, so small 
indeed as to be unprofitable. It was also 
shown that the annual crop of screenings pro- 
duced by North Dakota’s wheat crop would 
increase the value of the state’s grass-fed 
sheep $522,237. Snfficient screenings are 
available yearly to fatten 406,000 sheep, or 
about 50,000 more than the state contains. 

a 
Grapes Earliest in Chicago Market.—The va- 


rieties of grapes first received in the Chicago 
market are Niagaras, from Florida, followed 


by Moore’s Early, Wordens, Hartfords, Ives, 
Champions and Concords. After the grapes 
cease to come from Florida, Georgia and 


Luuisiana, the market begins to be supplied 
with Ives from Villa Ridge, I11,Cincinnati,and 
Pee Wee Valley, Ind. After this the Concords 
come from the vicinity of Keokuk, Ia. The 
first grapes from Michigan are Chumpi- 
ons. Following these come Ives and Con- 
cords from northern Ohio. 





A Citric Acid Factory, the only one in the 
United States, has been established at San 
Bernardino Co. Cal, for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing refuse lemons and culls from the lemon 
orchards of southern California. 




























































A Great Year for Washington. 


¥F. A. ENGLISH. 


\t last, and this is the 20th day of Novem- 
her, with rain, wind and occasional snow, we 
in assert that the harvest season is over 
ilthough some report yet fields unthreshed. 
This Palouse country, the banner wheat field 
for its size in the world, has harvested one of 
reatest phenomenal crops. The single 
ty of Whitman, 2000 square miles, witn 
t over half the area in cultivation, is cred- 
ed with a wheat acreage of 340,000 acres and 
. erop of 12,000,000 bu of fine pluinp wheat. 
\s the whole population is only some 25,000 
souls, it means ahout 500 bushels for every 
in being within its borders. Besides 
that we had some 1,500,000 bushels vats, 
2,000,000 bushels barley, 2,000,000 bushels po- 
ratoes, 500,000 bushels flaxseed, 100,000 tons 
of hay and from the 10,000 acres planted to va- 
rious fruit trees in the neighborhoou of one 
illion dollars’ worth of apples, nears, peaches, 
plums and prunes. At present prices the 
wheat crop at 65¢c is worth $8,000,000; , barley 
it 50e, 1,000,000: oats at 40c, 600,000: flax at 80c, 
400,000; potatoes at 25c, 125,000; fruit in 
total 1,000,000, making a grand total of 
$11,125,000 or some $445 for every human 
being in the county or for the average family 
of tive $2225. While Whitman is the chief ag- 
ricultural county on account of the genera] 
favorable crop growing conditions, the counties 
of, Lincoln, Spokane, Adams, Walla Walla, Co- 
jumbia,Garftield, Yakima, Douglass andKittitas 
also came up smiling with the greatest crops ev- 
er produced. In the early spring the season was 
very wet, after seeding it turned very dry, 
and conditions appeared for a time worse than 
ever, when during the end of June and fore 
part of July we had copious rains, and things 
changed as if touched by magic. Our apples 
and pears outdid all previous records even for 
this famous fruit belt and carload after car- 
load are now on the markets in the Mississ- 
ippi valley, sold all the way from 50 to Tic 
per 50-lb box net to the grower. 

From the middle of September until the first 
week in November we had the most delight- 
ful weather ever known anywhere, and the 
binders, headers and threshers were nearly 
all working night and day. But for all that 
the crop would not have been all saved had 
not the railroads given free transportation to 
men, teams and machinery from harvested 
districts to unharvested districts, and thus 
we had the unusual spectacle of having our 
grain harvested by parties from 100 to 150 
miles away. 

Nearly all the floating debts will be paid 
this year and one-half of the mortgages in 
this district. Wheat started in here in the 
commencement at 75¢c and rose to 85c, and a 
man would hardly be justified to hold for 
greater prices, because reactions are bound 
to set in and work a general injury. But 
I am sorry to say there are always shortsight- 
ed people. Now inthis locality we always 
depend on shipments from the Pacific coast. 
A great number of foreign vessels were bound 
for the sound and Portland, but the grain not 
being liberally marketed, these vessels made 
for San Francisco and other California ports 
with the result that most of the wheat is still 
unsold. There are not enongh ships now to 
carry it off, and asa consequence the price 
has dropped down to even as Jow as 60c, not 
because there is a decreased foreign demand, 
but simply a blockade. Weexpect more ships 
before long, but this piece of folly should not 
be enacted again. Seil your grain at remu- 
nerative figures, pay your debts and once 
more feel as if you were the owner of what 
you possess, and keep out of debt; this will 
be a safe plan at all times. 


y 
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Sugar Beet Notes. 





The sugar campaign in southern California 
has ciosed after turning out 30,000,000 lbs with 
a promise to do better by at least 25 % next 
year. 

There is a hiteh in the proposition to es- 
tablish a beet sugar factory in Sacramento 
Co. The Oxnards demanded contracts from 
the farmers that they would grow 10,000 acres 
of beets for five years for the factory if one 
were erected. The farmers claim that this 
contract would bind them to grow the beets 
even though it were unprofitable,and they are 
hesitating about signing the contracts. The 
Sacramento chamber of commerce, whicb has 
the matterin hand, however, declare that 
they will keep at the work until they make it 
successful. The Watsonville sugar factory is 
still running and turning out 1000 tons sugar 
per week, the largest weekly output yet re- 
ported from an American factory. 

Fraud in sugar beet seed has already begun. 
A. J. Ogran of Waupaca, Wis, paid a tree 


peddler $1 P 1b for sugar beet seed guaranteea 
to be of exceptionally rich quality. Samples 
of beets grown from this seed contained only 
8 to 10 % sugar in the juice with a purity of 68 
to 71. These are some of the poorest analyses 
made at the Wisconsin station this year, most 
of the other samples running from 12 to 18 %. 
This shows conclusively the importance of 
seed. of the best varieties. 

Local papers in many parts of the country 
have taken an active interest in promoting 
experiments with sugar beets during tl.e past 
season. Notable among them is the Republi- 
can of Waupaca, Wis, which prints a number 
of analyses of beets grown in that section. 
Some of these are good, others poor, the ay- 
erage high. ‘‘From_ these tests it would 
appear that the sand Joams, and clay and 
sandy soils mixed, are better than the heavy 
clay for raising beets rich in sugar.’’ 

The very latest is an immense beet sugar 
factory proposition in Ventura Co, Cai, not 
far fromthe site chosen by the Oxnards. 
Large capitalists have been interested in the 
enterprise by Mr Holabird,who has been very 
successful in enterprises of this kind. 

Each week brings renorts of new sugar ven- 
tures in California. Many of them with ev- 
ery prospect of becoming certainties at an 
early date. The latest is that the Oxnards, 
the proprietors of the Chino suger factory, 
have decided upon building another large 
factory at Hueneme, in Ventura Coo. The 
cultivation of 10.000 acres of beets for five 
years has been guaranteed for the use of the 
factory at a basic rate of $3.25 per ton, thie 
beets to analyze not Jess than 12 % saccha- 
rine, with 25¢ per ton additional for each per 
cent above 12. <A factory site of 100 acres has 
been donated and work on the necessary 
buildings will commence at once. The initial 
capacity of the works will be 1000 tons of 
beets per day and this will be doubled as 
soon as possible. The works are to be in oper- 
ation forthe campaign of 1898. The South- 
ern Pacitic will build a spur line five miles 
long from the main line to the factory, and 
the sugar company will continue this another 
five miles to tide water. Large quantities of 
heets have been produced for several years 
past in the neighborhood and shipped to Chi- 
no for working, so it is settled that good heet 
land in abundance exists here. 

Articles of incorporation of the Crockett 
sugar refining company, With a capital of 
$2,000,000, have been filed at San Francisco. 





Weakness. —C. H. N. has a horse which 
passes water very often when driven or at 
hard work; he does not do as well as the 
others. This trouble is the result of a weak 
state of the nerve system. Mix 4oz sulphate 
of iron,4 oz nitrate of potassium and 2 oz nux 
vomica and divide into 24 doses; give one 
morning and night in bran mash. Feed 4 gts 
of good oats at a feed three times a day and 
15 Ibs hay during the 24 hours. Always wa- 
ter before feeding grain. 





Indigestion.—J. H. S. has a horse which 
does not eat well and is thin in flesh. Give 
raw linseed oil 1 qt ata dose; after the oil 
physics, give 1 oz each of tincture of ginger 
and gentian in 4 pt cold water three times a 
day fora week. Feed on good cats, say 3 qts 
at a feed,three times daily,and about 12 lbs of 
good clover hay inthe 24 hours. Give the 
diinking water-before feeding and exercise 
regularly. Also examine the teeth to see if 
they are all right. 





Lump on Jaw.—F. F. has acow which has 
a lump on its under jaw. This is a disease 
peculiar to cattle. Itis not contagious and 
does not affect the milk as long as the cow 
keeps in good condition. This disease, if not 
checked sooner or later,affects the teeth,inter- 
fering with mastication, and the animal loses 
flesh and in time will die. Treatment: Mix 
2 dr biniodide of mercury with 2 oz lard and 
rab on a little once a week; also give the cow 
1dr iodide of potassium in a bran mash, 
morning and night, and continue it for three 
weeks. 


Shortest in 20 Years.—Notin 20 years has 
there been such a scarcity of apples,caused by 
the climatic changes last spring. Fruit most- 
ly dropped off, scab very bad, apples of first 
quality now worth $2.50 to 3 per bbl.—/ Isaac 
Freeman, Clark Co, O. 





Stock and Poultry Shows—The trans-Miss- 
issippi exposition at Omaha has fixed the fol- 
lowing dates for live stock shows so as not to 
interfere with state fairs: Poultry Sept 19- 
30, live stock Oct 1-29. 


PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with urine 
and let it stand twenty-four hours; a sed- 
iment or settling indicates an unhealthy con- 
dition of the kidneys. When urine stains 
linen itis evidence of kidney trouble. Too 
frequent desire to urinate or pain in the 
back, is also convincing proof that the kid- 
neys and bladder are out of order 


WHAT TO DO. 

There is comtort in the knowledge so often 
expressed, that Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney remedy, fulfills every wish in 
relieving pain in the back, kidneys, liver, 
bladder and every part of the urinary pas- 
sages. It corrects inability to hold urine and 
scalding pain in passing 1t, or bad effects fol- 
lowing use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of being com- 
pelled to getup many times during the night to 
urinate. The mild and the extraordinary 
effect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. If you need a 
medicine you should Lave the best. Sold by 
druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 
You way have a sample bottle and pamphlet, 
both sent free by mail. Mention American 
Agriculturist and send your address to Dr 
Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. The propri- 
etors of this paper guarantee the genuineness 
of this offer. 


Home-Mixed 
Fertilizers 


A man can save hundreds of 
dollars by mixing his own 
fertilizers. He saves about 
half the first cost; he can use 
the materials best adapted to 
the particular crop, and conse- 
quently secure the best re- 
sults possible for the money 
spent. Nitrate of Soda should 
be used to furnish the nitro- 
gen (ammonia). Itisnotonly 
the cheapest, but the most sol- 
uble, available, and in every 
way the best formof nitrogen. 
Free A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 


Tells all about mixing and using 
fertilizers. Please ask for it. 





S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM [P. 0.) N. Y. 





gz LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
Kjafter received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, ‘Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE. Send forut. 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, TL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly relfable..—Editor.} 








Write 


or 
what you 
wantand our 
illustrated Cata- 
logue—FREE. 


Caivanized Steel - 4 


PUMPING! 
§ POWER MILLS 


are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs, 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


How Co-operation Succeeds. 
referred to the 
at Law- 


We have at various times 
Arlington co-operative association 


renpve, Mass. Its 52d quarterly statement, 
for the three months ended Oct1, ’97, more 
than contiruis all that we have said about it 


neretofore. This statement shows total sales 
of over $94,000 during three montbs,or a busi- 
ness for the year of nearly $400,000. The net 
profits on the past year’s sales were $29,015, 
allowing a handsome rebate on dividends to 
members on their purchases, besides paying 
5 % interest on capital. The quarter’s sales 
showed an increase of nearly $11,000 over the 
business of the like three months of une pre- 
vious year, a gain of more than 10 % , with 
a corresponding increase in net profits. 

Atthe end of its 13th year this association 


has 3357 members and $151,497 of capital 
stock, besides a sinking fund of nearly 
$24,000. During its 13 yearsit has paid to 


its shareholders in interest on their capital 
stock over $31,000 and has divided in divi- 
dends on purchases about $191,000. The latter 
enormous sum represents What the members 
have saved in their trade by buying through 
the ‘co-operative store. But hundreds of mem- 
bers have not only saved this dividend on 
‘their purchases but have thereby been en- 
couraged to buy shares with money that they 
would otherwise have wasted. Most of the 
capital of $150,000 represents such savings. 

This concerns owns about $183,000 of real 
estate, fixtures and merenandise, at a very 
low valuation and after allowing liberally for 
depreciation. It has one central store and 
three branches, besides extensive railroad 
coal and wood sheds and arrangements for 
supplying a number of lines of goods that it 
does not carry in its own stores. This society 
was started by some of the spinners and other 
employes in the Arlington mills—common 
working people, but some of them had had 
practical experience with co-operation as 
members of Rochdale societies in Lancashire. 
The growth of their stores and the success 
of their effort is due to the fidelity with 
which the members have stuck to it and in- 
creased their numbers, concentrated the bulk 
of their trade upon their own stores and stood 
loyally by the enterprise in every possible 
way. 

In addition to this, however, the vital anid 
fundamental basis of the success of the Ar- 
lington ‘‘co-op,’’ is due to its admirable busi- 
nesslike management. It is mght on this 
point that many co-operative stores in 
town and country have failed. Success is 
largely governed by this factor. It cannot be 


sO 


too often reiterated that ‘‘co-operation is not 
anew method of transacting business, so 
much as a different system of dividing the 


profits of industry.’ 


a 
Organization and Co-operation. 


hindrances to farmers 
uniting is their remarkable independence, 
when in fact they are the most dependent, for 
without organization and co-operation they 
are’absolutely at the mercy of other organized 
bodies. Other occupations unite for self pro- 
tection. Picture the independent farmer on 
his way to market asking the merchant what 
he will give and then what he willtake. How 
often have we been assured that the farmer 
was the lurd of creation; his occupation the 
most independent of all classes. This ought 
to be true, but is it true? Who fixes the price 
upon what we sell as upon what we buy? 

What voice have we in regulating taxation? 

The farmer is taxed the ful. value of his farm 
whether he owns it or not; the merchant is 
exempt upon whatever he owes. I would 
that the farmers of to-day had a little of the 
independence of our forefathers who insisted 
that ‘‘tuxation without representation is 
tyranny.’’ We have 42 % of the wealth and 
about one-sixteenth % of the members in our 
state legislature. What has organization ac- 
complished for the farmer? It has given him 
the benefit of lower freight rates. It is giv- 
ing him lower rates of iusurance. [t has taught 
him to be more independent, to think and act 
for himself. Thousands of farm homes have 
been made happier and better and their in- 
mates have become the recipients of many of 
the higher and more blessed enjoyments of 
life. Farmers’ institutes, which are now be- 
ing held in almost every community and their 
usefulness universally acknowledged, had 
their origin in the grange,and it is the univer- 


One of the greatest 


sal testimony of institute speakers that their 
best meetings are held in those sections where 
grange organization is in the most tlour- 
ing condition.—/!Master O. H. Hale, N 


a Stute Grange. 








GRANGE---TOBACCO 





OVERSEER O. H. NATIONAL GRANGE, 


HALE, 


is also master of the grange in the great state 
of New York, which bas a membership of 
over 40,000 Patrons, of which 30,000 have all 
dues paid. Brother Hale has done yeoman 
service for the grange in the Empire state 
and his election as overseer is indeed pleas- 
ing to the Patrons of the strongest grange 
state in the country. 





NEW YORK. 

Patrons are cordially invited to send grange 
items, repurts of meetings and short articles 
as to what the grange has accomplished to 
this paper for publication. 

Deposit grange of Brown Co met at the 
home of Master G. C. Valentine with a large 
attendance. The first degree was conferred 
on three candidates. An excellent literary 
program was rendered. 

Grange wo1k has again heen resumed in 
Dutchess Co for another year. Three new 
granges have been organized since Nov 1 by 
Deputy A. E. Hall, viz, Pleasant Valley, 
Poughkeepsie and Mahopac’ granges. A 
grange will also be organized at Jefferson Val- 
ley. Brother Hall is called the hustling dep- 
uty by the state grange, as he has organized 
nine new granges in Dutchess Coin the last 
two years. 

Otsego Pomona grange meets at Portland- 
ville Dec 21, Madison Pomona grange meets 
Dec 14 and Onondaga Pomona grange at Syra- 
cuse Dec 10. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lycoming Co Pomona grange met with 
Clinton grange at Saegars Station, Dec 2. Top- 
ics discussed, Noticeable defects of our grange 
and their remedies, Will it pay to buy cat- 
tle to feed for beef at the present high prices 
of young cattle? Does it pay best to raise 
wheat or potatoes? In what wav can we in- 
duce Patrons to attend meetings? 

Upper Bucks Co Pomona grange will meet 
in Franklin grange hall at Springtown, Dec 
11. Election of ofticers and Salaeees hour, 
including a paper by E. A. Sweitzer on 
Benefits derived from farmers’ institutes. 
Should farmers’ sons aud daughters be ed- 
ucated for a farm life? will be discussed by J. 
J. Gable of Lehigh. 

Warren Co Pomona grange meets with Ack- 
ley grange, Dec 9 and 10. Topics for discus- 


sion: Is a grange store of any benefit to Pa- 
trons? What can the grange do to reduce tax 
ation? Is? it profitable for a farmer to raise 


poultry? Which is the most profitable to raise 
on new land in this part of the ccuntry, wheat 
orrye? Whowa. the most benefited by the 
recent street fair, the farmer or the business 
man of Warren? A‘Swoman’s hour will be 
held at 10 a m Friday,including a paper by 
Mrs A. E. Kidder of North Warren on How 
much time every day should the farmer ani 
his wife take for self-improvement, or is the 
work more important than the worker? 

Butler Co Pomona grange met with Orange 
grange, Dec 2. Questions discussed, Does it 
pay to keep stock stabled tiie year round? 
The proper cultivation of fruit trees, How 
can we economize on the farm’? How to grow 
potatoes? How to grow wheat. 

Susquehanna Co Pomona grange 
quarterly meeting with Lenox grange 
wood, Dec 1 anid 2. 


held its 
of Glen- 





Tobacco Notes. 

There is little high grade tobacco in Cuba, 
the kind used in U 8S, and prices for it are 
very high, says a manufacturer who has just 
returned from the island. There is little stock 
in warehouses and but little growing. Ware- 
houses in this country are piled high with Cu- 
ban leaf, but it is sky high in price. 





TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Competition of Mexican Leaf. 


They are raising some pretty good cigar leaf 
tobacco in Mexico. Numerous Cubans have 
entered into the business in that country since 
the Cuban war commenced, and Mexican to- 
bacco is shipped to Havana, where the receiv- 
ers assort it and do it up in the same style as 


Cuban leaf, branding it with the popular 
brands of Cuban tobacco, and then sell it to 
Havana cigar manufacturers or export it to 
the United States as Cuban leaf under these 


marks. In spite of the recent decision of the 
treasury officials we ve1y much fear that much 
Mexican and some Cuban leaf suitable for 
wrappers is being brought into the U §S at 
filler rates of duty. Theinspectors at the cus- 
tom houses at which most of the foreign to- 
bacco is imported recognize this fact, and also 
fully admit that millions of Cuban wrappers 
have in times past been admitted as fillers. 
They met last week and voted to ask the 
treasury department to rule ‘‘that all tohacco 
suitable for wrapping cigars, no matter how 
packed, whether with filler tobacco or other- 
wise, and regardless of the proportion of 
wrapper and filler that may be found in a 
bale or other package of tobacco, should pay 
wrapper duty at the rate of $1.85 per lb.”’ 
Treasury circular 159 points strongly in this 
direction, and is indorsed by all conscien- 
tious importers. The inspectors rightly add: 
‘*Cigar manufacturers, being highly protect- 
ed, should be willing to concede equal justice 
to U Stobacco growers.’’ This is the most 
refreshing utterance heard from the custom 
house in many a day. 
aceminilialabiigi cc 
Improved Trade Indicated by Tax Receipts. 


Internal revenue taxes paid on manufac- 
tured tobacco show a steady increase over the 





previous month, as well as over the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. The 
output of cigarettes shows a steady increase 
from month to month and in the cigar indus- 
try business would appear to be brightening 
slowly. Below is a statement for the months 
of Aug, Sept and Oct of the current year: 
October September August 

Cigars and cheroots, $1,164,574 $1,171,034 $1, 126 
Cigarettes, 330,804 346,872 
Snuff, 70,726 74,573 
Tobacco, mfd, 1,522,549 1,433,974 

Total, 3,088,653 3,026,454 2.742 2. 04 


Imports and Exports for September. 

Hardly the usual volume of tobacco is_ be- 
ing either bought or sold abroad and has not 
been for some time, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of Havana leaf, previous to the Weyler de- 
cree. During Sept, ’97, 37,738 lbs wrapper 
leaf were imported, while during Sept, ’96, 
imports aggregated 68,450 lbs. Of other leaf 
1,398,856 lbs were bought from foreign coun- 
tries as compared with 369,063 lbs. Of total 
imports last Sept 1,070,000 ibs came from Cu- 
ba. Sept exports of leaf were 29,075,415 lbs 
and 34,096,549 lbs for Sept, ’96; stems and trim- 
mings 1,552,271 lbs and 2,747,503 lbs respective- 
ly. Exports to the United Kingdom, 5,851,701 
lbs, were only half the amount of Sept, ‘6. 
Total exports of wrapper and other foreign 
leaf 154,695 tbs. In bonded warebouses 1,000,- 
000 lbs wrapper leaf Sept 1, ’97, and 5,700,000 
lbs a year previous; 5,141,000 tbs other leaf 
and 21,783,000 ibs respectively. 

Wisconsin’s Big Tobacco Crop. 

The 1897 Wisconsin tobacco crop is one of 
the largest ever grown,says a Wis correspond- 
ent in Tobacco Leaf. The acreage falls short 
of ’92 and ’93, but the yield is uniformly 
heavy throughout, the estimate per acre being 
from 1200 to 1800 lbs or an average of 1500. 
According to the assessors’ reports furnished 
by the secretary of state, there were 20,360 a 
grown in Wisconsin this year, which, at the 
rate of 1500 lbs pa, will vield 50,540,000 Ibs, 
or 101,800 es of 300 lbs each. The curing sea- 
son has not been as the 











CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 


permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung _ affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, .or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers 
Block, Rochester, N. 
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‘rowing season. Owing to a scarcity of rain 
since August, the hanging’ tobacco is very 
dry.and the latest crops must have been cured 
to a light green or hay color. The exact con- 


dition cannot be determined until the tobacco 
beep dampened by a good rain, thereby 
itting a thorough examination. The 


y crops have cured satisfactorily. These 
were in good condition when they went into 
sheds, the damage by hail being limited 
uall sections in Vernon and eastern Dane 

ies. There were no worms; grasshop- 

ners were not abundant, and the frost was 
tt ate to harm the plants. The yieldin 
Dane and Columbia counties was the largest 
‘re ever known. Samples drawn from 

1 06 crop show up finely, promising some 
s most serviceable tobacco in the state; 

i the ’97 is fully as good as was the ’96 at 


iis season. The earlier drawn samples are 
not as Satisfactory as the later ones, owing 


ie severe sweat which frevailed during 
September and part of October. There were 
12.230a grown in 189%,vielding about 50,000 es, 
of which 15,000 were hail and wind switched, 
leaving about 35,000 es of the finest kind of 
binders. Of this at least 15,000 cs are now in 
the hands of the cigar manufacturers. leaving 
but 20,000 cs of goods yet unsold. These are 
held tirmly at fairly high prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Buying of ’97 leaf has be- 
gun in Lancaster Co in small quantities at 
hc through for seedleaf and 55@6 and 6 and 
ic for other, at New Holland. In another 
section, some leaf changed hands at 6 and 
7ic. Spotted tobacco is coming out quite sat- 
isfactory. City dealers are effecting some 
sales. The Lancaster Co tobacco growers’ so- 
ciety held its regular meeting at Lancaster re- 


cently. No one reported white vein among 
the new crop, in spite of the reports of a New 
York city tobacco journal to the contrary. A 


very little white vein may be found, but not 
enough has as yet been reported to cause 
anxiety. 

New YorK—The Chemung valley tobacco 
growers’ association holds its annual meet- 
ing at Corning, Dec 15. It is expected there 
will be an unusually large attendance, as ear- 
ly saies and better prices have increased the 
interest in the tobacco crop. The ’97 crop is 
all down and stripped and reports of quality 
very encouraging. Joseph Lawler and James 
Reaber of Chemung sold 2a each at 10c¢ in 
bundle to Hinsdale Smith & Co of Spring- 
field, Mass. Gans & Son and L. Girsinl, 
both of New York, bought of J. E. Master- 
son3aatil10c in bdl. W. W. Baldwin 3 a at 
9 in bdl, Howard Burt 35 a at 14c assorted, 
H. C. Sneli 2 aat lle assorted, C. H. Van 
Gaasbeck 3a at 12c. A number of other 
sales bave been made at 9 to lle in bdl. 
Prices are advancing as dealers examine the 
crop and find the guality so fine.——In the 
Onondaga section, the ’97 cropis all off the 
poles. As the weather was not the best for 
curing, few wrappers, but some very fine 
binders and fillers will be obtained. The av- 
erage weight is 1000 lbs pa. Only a very few 
crops of old unsold. Buying has been strong 
and active at 10 to 15e for old crops and the 
tobacco growing section has not been so well 
cleaned out of goods for many years. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Nov 30—On this market there 
are few new features tuo note. Brewers and 
dealers are doing very little business and the 
situation on the whole is one of comparative 
quietude. Prices remain firm on choice grades 
and fairly steady for medium lots. In the 1n- 
terior there 1s less activity than a_ fortnight 
ago, buyerg displaying less desire to purchase 
and holders maintaining firm views as to 
prices. The foreign markets are reported firm 
With prices well sustained, Pacific coast hops 
at London quoted at 194@2ise P Ib. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS AT NEW YORK CITY. 


Nov 24 Nov 26 Nov 29 
NY siate crop "97, choice, 17 @I18 17 @I18 17 @I18 
Good to prime, 14 @16 14 @16 14 @16 
NY state crop 9%, choice, 8 @ 8% 8 @9 8 @9 
Goo to prime, 613@ 7h 6@ 7 6'4@ 7% 
Common to fair, 444@ 6 44,@ 6 4'2@ 6 
Oids, 213@ 44 244@ 413 24,@ 43, 
Pacific crop ’97, choice, 17 @IS8 17 @I18 17 @18 
Good to prime, 14 @I16 14 @16 14 @16 
Pacific crop ‘9, choice, 9t,@10 9ts@l0 914@10 
Good to prime, 741s@ 81g T1,@ 81g 714@ 814 
Com:non to fair, 5 @7 5 @7 5 @i7 
Olds 4 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
Gerin an, ’47 eron, 82 @45 22 @45 32 @45 
% Crop, 20 @% 20 @25 20 @25 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of bops at New York thus 
compare: 

Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 

Nov 23 year 97 year 
P’mestic rec’pts, b’l’s, 3.483 8,630 32,015 49,807 
Exports to Europe, 2.760 2,596 8,741 20,494 


Imp’ts from Europe, 180 231 810 710 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW YORK. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co, Nov’ 29—Farmers 
have fall work nearly completed. The corn 
crop was better than expected. Potatoes are 
scarce and high and are being shipped in 
from other parts of the state by the carload. 
The N Y C milk company requires farmers to 
fill their contracts showing that they are short 
of milk. Cows are from $106 to 15 higher tian 
they were a year ago. 

Bristol, Ontario Co, Nov 30—Corn husking 
is-in full blast. Apples are a small crop and 
the best price is $2.50 per bbi. Winter grain 
grows slowly and does not look any too well 
for the winter. Cows are scarce and high. 
Sheep are doing well. George Parsons sold 
his lambs for 53¢c per lb to go in Dec. Many 
are keeping ewe lambs over. Horses are 
plenty with few buyers. Hops are aimost a 
drug on the market. Only one man could sell 
his crop for I6e. Tbe crop was small and but 
a few acres were harvested. M. G. Goff had 
the largest yield of red kidney beans in this 
county, 292 bu from less than 10 acres. The 
usual run is from 73 to 13 bu per acre. So 
many hunters from adjoining counties have 
been here since Oct 15 to hunt squirrels that 
the farmers are posting their farms. 


Bangall, Dutchess Co, Nov 29—The new bot- 
tling works at Stanfordville are giving good 
satisfaction to patrons; $1.10 per can is paid. 
They are paid twice a month. The Thanks- 
giving price for turkeys was 15to l6c. In the 
present term of the supreme court six Dutch- 
ess county farmers are to be tried. Their 
izilk had been tested by the state inspectors 
and was found to be a little below the state 
standard. There has been a new postoffice 
established in Stanford at Bear Market, with 
R. J. Robinson as postmaster. Good apples 
are selling well, but many were of an inferior 
quality this year and did not keep well. 
Isaac Hunting had the largest crop of peaches 
intown. It is reported that he sold 4000 bas- 
kets. James B. Haight will rebuild the feed 
mill that was burned in May. Fall pastures 
have heen good and winter grain and seed 
look weil. Farmers having an abundance of 
feed will winter some extra stock this win- 
ter. Stock is generally in good condition. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Nov 29—Bu- 
ell Bros have bought and shipped several car- 
loads of choice apples at $1.50 per bbl. Mi- 
chael Curtis has bought 300 bbls of potatoes 
and is holding for higher prices. He paid 
$1.88. Bennett Bros boughtand shipped from 
this place 300 head of hogs. Sheep buyers 
have a serious time finding good sheep. One 
man from Dutchess Co could get only 250 and 
wanted 1200. Cattle buyers also find little 
stock for sale. Walter Groesbeck tuvok a car of 
fine turkeys to Rhode Island and received 
23c per lb. Price paid here is 17c. AJl Skiff 
sold a car atthe same price. Rensselaer and 
Washington counties raise many turkeys 
yearly. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, Nov 29—Nearly all farn.- 
ers have their barns well filled. Cows and 
stock of all kinds are very scarce this fall. 
Good dairy cows sell for $30 to 50. Butter 
sells at from 20 to 25c per lb, cheese 7 to 8e. 
Potatoes are shipped at 65c per bu. There are 
no apples for sale here. Pigs are plenty at 
1.50 per head. Rickmyer Brothers have fatted 
about 150 calves. They think there is more 
money in calves than in butter or cheese. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, Nov 50—Potatoes are 
now bringing 60c per bu and moving very 
sluwly, as all now on hand are stored and 
farmers are putting all their energies into the 
cabbage crop. This is being pushed to market 
very fast. Buyers are paying as low as $5 for 
all seasons cold storage, and 4to 4.50 for 
Danish and Hollands. Many hundred tons 
are in storehouses. A neighber sold apples 
in Rochester on the 17th for 1.15 per bu and 
was offered that for all he had to spare, the 
buyer offering to come 9 miles to get them. 
He sold his seconds to Cobb’s canning works 
for 65c. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Nov 29 —little 
snow and several short rains have filled the 
springs and heiped farmers very much. 
Threshing is done and shows a fair yield of 
all kinds of grain. Butter holds steady at 
25e. Cows have shrunk very badly. Cabbages 
are small, but very firm and hard. Fowls 
bring 8 to 9c per lb 1 w. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Nov 30—Little 
fall plowing has been done. The abundant 
corn crop has kept farmers busy husking 
and some are not through yet. I. H. Sarle 
has sold about 40 bbis of apples to a 
Utica firm for $1.75 per bbl. Stock of all 
kinds is scarce and high. Cows bring from 
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40 to 50 per head. Farmers who are not car- 
ring as much milk as they contracted for are 
asked to try and make it up. There seems to 
be quite a call for good road horses. All the 
best ones have been bought up and shipped, 


North Easton, Washington Co, Dec 1— 
Threshing is about ail done. Rye was a good 
crop, but oats were light on low ground. 
Potatoes are fair and mostly all marketed at 
$2 per bbl on canal. F. H. Hillman is-in New 
York with his canal boat ot potatoes. He 
has bought several carloads of apples at 
1.75 to 2. Considerable -corn stiil in the 
field. Some fall plowing is being done. Stock 
has gone into winter quarters looking well. 
Early sown rye is looking well. About 
usual acreage has been sown. J. Asa Lawton 
will work the Joe Lawton farm the coming 
year. C. Thompson is doing quite a business 
in selling beef by tue quarter. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, Nov 29—Stock is 
housed. ‘fhe cold wave has shortened the milk 
and butter supply. Butter is sold at 15 to 18e. 
Threshing is done and grain crops -are good. 
Apples and potatoes are very short. seef 
and dairy cows are scarce and high. Com- 
mon work horses do not improve wuch in 
price. Most farmers have a good supply of 
hay, grain, straw, etc. Corn did not ripen 
well. I. Birasell had a small piece that was 
well eared and would have been a model 
crop with two weeks more of good weather. 
Some ear3 were ripe and 124 inches long. He 
had a fine piece of Minnesota Early sweet 
corn that ripened well. Money still remains 
searce. Butter has rather disappointed pro- 
ducers. 


Romulus, Seneca Co, Nov 30—There is 
some corn tofhusk yet. Little fall plowing 
has been done. Wells are very low. Wheat 
has not much of a top, but stands quite well. 
Some pieces are eaten badly by the worms. 
Little grain is being |bought outside of oats 
and buckwheat. Mixed hay is a drug on 
the market. Grapes are all shipped. Prices 
have not been very satisfactory. 


The State Dairymen’s Association holds its 
2ist annual meeting in connection with the 
state farmers’ institute at Cortland, Cortland 
Co, next Wednesday and Thursday, Dec 8-9. 
Pres Van Slyke will give an account of the 
association’s 21 years’ work, Prof Roberts will 
talk on forage crops and winter dairying, Di- 
rector Jordan on the problems of milk produc- 
tion, Mr Pearson of the US dairy division on 
milk, George A. Smith on milk markets, Prof 
Wing wil! tell what dairymen can _ iearn from 
European experience, Secretary Gilbert will 
describe the causes of the bad cheese market 
this fall and other speakers are expected. 
The convention is open to all and everyone is 


eordiaily invited. . 


Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


DisorDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel,Pain in the 
Back, Female Complaints, 
UrinaryDisorders. Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is 
found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Survep, called 
by botanists, the piper me- 
thysticum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. It has 
Mr. Jos. W. Whitten the extraordinary record 

r. JO8&. W. 9 ; ~3 

Fe , of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
es, Sar ae days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New York 
World, that it saved him from the edge of the grave 
when dying of Kidney disease. The venerable Mr. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at the 
age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his cure of 
Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kidney and Blad- 
der disease by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. s 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 


ALESMEN WANTED to sell to dealers. 3100 
monthly and expenses. Experience un- 
necessary. Enclose stamp. Acme Cigar Co,Chicago. 
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Pennellville. Oswego Co, Nov 29—Roads are 
in bad condition, almost impassable in some 
localities. There is considerable corn out yet. 
E. H. Smith has finished threshing. E. Nor- 
ton has sold 10 tons of cabbage to Pittsburg 
parties. Stovk is in tine condition. N. J. car- 
rier has two tobacco crops on hand. Crops 
are good and farmers are looking for better 
times. Good miich cows are searce and bring 
a good price. Most of the farmers here take 
American Agriculturist to keep themselves 
posted on markets and erops, ete. There are 
no apples here. Potatoes are a fair crop. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Nov 29—W unter is 
nearly here and many farmers not prepared 
for it. The wet weatherin July kept them 
behind with their work all the season. Stock 
of all kinds searce and high. This has been 
an unsuccessful season with milk, the price 
has been so low. Very little fall plowing 
done. 

Vaughans, Washington Co, Nov 
ers have fall work well in hand. Plowing 
was much delayed by dry hard ground. The 
ground froze quite stiff the 19th and several 
inches of snow fell the 20th. Apples are sell- 
ing for $2 for firsts and are very scarce. Oats 
and corn are light crops. Silage is not keep- 
ing as well as usual and does not produce as 
much milk. Clover was cut too late to make 
first-class feed. First-class cows with calves 
are worth $40 to 50. At auction pretty fair 
work borses are selling for 12 to 25. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Nov 30—On _ the 
morning of the 24th inst the thermometer reg- 
istered 15°. This low temperature so early in 
the season caught many cauliflowers in the 
fields. These about all ruined and also most 
of the celery. Cauliflower had been seiling at 
$2.50 per bbl. More corn than usual still in the 
fields unhusked. Potatoes are selling at 85c 
per bu and in good demand. The rains have 
improved the appearance of winter grain so 
that it looks nearly as well as usual. Apples 
and pears are keeping poorly. Pigs have heen 
selling as low as 3 per pair. Dressed hogs 
are 5.50 per 100. 


MARYLAND. 


30—Farm- 


some of the best 


arranged for 


Farmers’ Institutes with 
speakers obtainable have been 
the following places and dates: 
Frederick, Frederick City, 

Dee 20-21 
Carroll, Westminster,D 22-23 
Montgomery, Damascus, 


Queen Anne, Centerville, 
Dec 3-4 
Kent, Chestertown, Dec 6-7 
Cecil, Elkton, Dec 8 
Cecil, Rising Sun, Dee ¥ Ja 
Harford, Bel Air, Dec 10-11 Montgomery, Rockville, 
Garrett, Oakland, Dee 13-14 Jan4 
Allegany, Cumberland, Howard, Ellicott City, J 5-6 
Dec 15-16 Baltimore, Towson, Jan 7-8 

Washington, Hagerstown, Anne Arundel, Annapolis. 
Dec 17-18 Jan 10-11 


n3 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Center Co 0o—The fall work has been fin- 
ished, even to the threshing out of crops, and 
from this on only a few men will find employ- 
ment doing chores on the farms. Crops are 
being marketed as fast as possible, ani itis 
the general belief that next spring will tind 
the farmer in this section with less of feed and 
grain on his hands than ever before. Seventy- 
tive carioads of wheat and 50 of apples have 
been shipped east from one valley, repre- 
senting a scope of not more than 300 square 
miles. Hay is being baled and sold as fast as 
possible. Corn was almost as good as the av- 
erage, and a number of fields in the county 
yielded an average of from 120 to 133 bu to the 
acre. William P. Fisher of Unionville put 
in cold storage something over 4000 bu of ap- 
ples as his crop for the season. In addition 
he made several thousand gallons of ciderfor 
vinegar. During the past week there werea 
number of farms sold in this county. W. S. 
White made the following record with his 
thresher this season: 23,880 bu of wheat, 24,365 
bu of oats, 919 bu rye, 560 bun barley, 51 bu 
buckwheat and 65 bu timothy seed. 

Crawford Cou—A. M. Fuller& Co of Mead- 
ville, veterans in the wool business, have 
sold their wool, amounting to four carloads. 
The sale realized full market prices, and 
according to agreement made at the opening 
of the season, all parties who sold to them 
lots of wool in excess of 100 1bs will share in 
the advance in price. This is good news to 
many farmers. Northwestern Pennsylvania 
shipped about 20,000 carloads of grapes this 
fall. Honey is scarce and consequently dear. 
It is inferior in quality. George D. King & 
Son of Springboro won two first prizes,one sec- 
ond and two thirds at the Cleveland horse 
show. Troan, their coach stallion, won a first 
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prize and also Mambrino King, Jr, and Haytie 
took first prize in the class for pairs uader 15 
hands; Hartstown Belle and Champion Girl 
second for tandem teams in a class with 19 
entries ; Breck and Britton third prize for pairs 
and Champion Girl third prize in the run- 
about class. During the show Messrs King 
sold a pair of brown cobs to E. W. Ogies- 
by of Cleveland, and a pair of bay coachers to 
a Toledo party. All of these horses were bred 
and raised in Western Crawford. A herd of 
swine owned by F. R. Stewart of North She- 
nango, and exhibited at different fairs this 
fall, realized in premiums the neat sum of 
$725.25. Hon C. M. Keed of Erie has sold his 
fancy trotting team, Alice Clayborne and 
Georgia M., to an English gentleman, tor the 
immense price of $10,000. The horses will be 
shipped to England. 

Gilletts, Bradford Co, Nov 29—Corn is a fair 
crop, but considerable is soft owing to early 
frost and fodder has been damaged by rains. 
Potatoes were in many places neariy a failure, 
owing to blight followed by rot. Many were 
sold for 50 to 60c. Wheat and rye have not 
made a very even growth owing to drouth at 
seeding time. Hay was an abundant crop, but 
owing to damaging rain during July much 
was gathered in poor condition. Timothy is 
being pressed at $6 to 7. Apples are very 
scarce, but there was an abundance of small 
fruits. Stock is in good cundition and prices 
40 % higher than last year. 

Big Wool Crop—During the past week R. JJ. 
Zahniserof Mercer shipped to Luce & Man- 
ning, Boston, 150,000 lbs of wool. This made 
the third shipment by him to the same firm 
this season, in allatotal of 300,000 lbs, for 
which was paid an average price of more than 
20e per lb. The wool was all this vear’s crop 
and represents but about two-thirds the pro- 
duction of Mercer county,the estimated total 
value of the entire crop being placed at not 
less than $100,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Baptistown, Hunterdon Co, Nov 350—The 
Hunterdon county board of agriculture held 
its annual meeting at Farmington, Nov 20. 
It was called to order by President V. R. 
Mathews and after the usual business the fol- 
lowing ofticers were elected: Pres, V. R. 
Mathews, Ringoes; vice-pres, John T. Cox, 
Readington; sec, W. W. Case, Baptistown; 
treas, 1. H. Hoffman, Baptistown. One di- 
rector was elected from each farmers’ organ- 
ization in the county. I. H. Hoffman was 
elected a director to the state board and 
Judge F. S. Holeomb was elected a delegate 
to the state horticultural society. Timely re- 
marks on the dairv and other interests were 
made by John Shields, H. F. Bodine, A. 5. 
Allen and others. 


CANADA. 

The 19th Annual Meeting of the Ontario agri- 
eultural and experimental union will be held 
in Guelph, Dee 8-10. A very interesting pro- 
gram has been prepared, including papers by 
sone of the best known agriculturists in the 
country. Addresses wiil be delivered by 
George McKerrow, superintendent of farm- 
ers’ institutes, Madison, Wisconsin, on Eco- 
nomica! feeding; Dr James Mills, president 
Ontario agricultural college, on Some of the 
advantages of the Ontario fruit experiment 
stations to the fruit growers of Ontario; a 
number of the ex-students of the agricultural 
college on Important features in connection 
with successful farming under present condi- 
tions; and C. C. James, deputy minister of ag- 
riculture, Toronto; G. Greelman, Coburg, 
Ontario; L. G. Jarvis, agricultural college, 
and others. Reports of the results of the 
year’s co-operative experimental work in hor- 
ticulture, agriculture, apiculture and dairying 
will be presented and discussed. In agricul- 
ture alone co-operative experiments were con- 
ducted on 2835 different farms throughout 
Ontario this year. These include tests with 
leguminous crops and mixed grain for green 
fodder; grasses and clovers for hay; cuom- 
mercial fertilizers for corn and mangels; and 
with leading varieties of grain, potatues, roots 
anc fodder crops. From tbe horticultural 
section results of the co-operative tests with 
leading varieties of strawberries, raspberries, 
currants and gooseberries will be given. The 
committee appointed to look after the dairy 
work will report on uniform tests made in 
several cheese factories and creameries dur- 
ing the past summer. The Christmas fat 
stock and poultry show is to be held in the 
Victoria rink, Guelph, onthe th and 10th. 
An opportunity will be afforded those in at- 
tendance at the union meeting to visit the 
show on the evening of the 9th. Those desir- 
ing to attend the meeting of the union should 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 
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mailed each issue of the 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR. 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only i: 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this 
ean afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 
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write to C. A. Zavitz, secretary agricultural 
college, Gueiph.for a program of the meetiny, 
which gives full particulars regarding excur- 
sion rates and other matters in connection 
with the meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Auburn, Nov 24—A bountiful hay and row- 
en croup was followed by an abundance of fall 


feed and a good corn crop so that farmers 
are well supplied with fodder. Not only was 
the potato crop a failure, but the quality is 
found to be very inferior and the same ap- 
plies to the apple crop. The crop of cabbages 
was good, but the market does not call for 
nearmy as many as it used to and the prices 
received are very unsatisfactory. 


Cummington, Nov 22—George Streeter, who 
was driving to the station with a load of ap- 
ples Nov 19, lost control of his horses and 
was thrown out, suffering severe injuries. Mr 
Streeter lives on the William Cullen Bryant 
place. 

Concord, Nov 24—There have been some 
changes in farms this fall. Herbert Fitzger- 
ald has sold his to George W.Spencer and will 
move to Texas. The A. J.- Tuttle farm on 
Lexington road has been sold to Mr Holmes. 
J. W. Cull has sold his farm on Virginia road 
and moved to the village. A dog killed some 
50 hens of H. A. Reid and Lewis Keese. 
They have entered bills against the county 
for their value. Crops all in and farmers 
are ready for winter’s work. Little wood 
will be cut this winter, and hired help com- 
plain of not finding work forthe wiuter. Milk 
is plentiful. Two snow storms already this 
month, but no frost in the ground. 


Dalton, 
Congregational church the 19th 
tended. Lieut-Gov Crane spoke and 140 sat 
down to a loaded table. W. B. Barton has 
ground some 5000 bu of apples for cider this 
season. 


Grafton, 


Nov 24—The banquet given by the 
was well at- 


Nov 23—The farmers’ club has re- 
vived its interest in evening meetings. New 
members have’ been received. It has been 
voted to invite the Worcester society to hold 
an institute here. At the next meeting the 
first Tuesday in Dec the subiect will be 
roads. John McClellan will read a paper. A. 
A. Simmons, David L. Fiske and Charles F. 
Rice are a committee preparing a musical, 
when a large attendance of ladies is expect- 

















ed. The mile of state road is conmipleted and 
18s open. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Barkhamsted, Nov 22—Farmers are plan- 
ning for next season’s crops. A larger acreage 
of rve than for many years has heen sown, 
and an increase of other crops seems probable. 
Feed in fields has failed and stock generally is 
fed from the barns. Cows in milk require 
a liberal feed of grain. Cotton seed will be 
largely used. Good fresh cows arein great 
demand. Hens are not laying and eggs are 
high. 

Bristol, Nov 24—Jack Frost caught many 
napping with a six-ineh fall of snow the 19th. 
Some were plowing for rye and some were 
husking. The dry weather of Sept and Oct 
made fall plowing and rye sowing very late, 
and many have given it up altogether. Mrs 
Farnain, who lately bonghnt the Blanchard 
farm in Pine Hollow, is having a quantity of 
telegraph poles cut which are sold to the New 
Britain Central Electric Co. The depreda- 
tions of city and village people are getting to 
be a serious problem for the farmer; berry 
patches. nut trees, melon patches, as well as 
tish in the brooks and game in the woods, have 
to suffer and it is by no meansall boys’ work. 
Full-grown men who consider themselves re- 
spectable seem to have no respect for farmers’ 
property. One farmer, after losing 10 or 12 bu 
of tine walnuts, caught two men one Sunday 
evening picking them up by lantern light. He 
secured one of them and tvok him before a 
justice and he settled to the tune of $3. No- 
tices do no good; they tear them down as fast 
as put up. Apples are retailing for 30c per 
pk, potatoes 40c, eggs 33c, turnips 50c per bu. 


North Sterling, Nov 24—Cows are in good 
dewand and prices well up. Fall work 1s all 
finished and winter wood piles are to be 
looked after now. Poultry of all kinds low. 
The farmer now has time to attend to the 
grange meetings, which will be a great help 
to him if he belongs to a live grange. Owing 
to a dry October turnips are not as Jarge as 
usual er of as good quality. 

Sprague, Nov 24—Most farmers have fin- 
ished husking, though a few pieces are still 
standing. Farmers are laying in the year’s 
supply of wood. The price of farm produce 
still remains about the same; potatoes $1,tur- 
nips 40c, eggs 30c and up. Apples are scarce 
and high. Good hay is 15 with some not 
more than 10. There is so much poultry that 
prices are low. Foxes are very busy. 





Wholesome Advice on Tobacco Packing S 





Tobacco raisers are compelled to cater to the 
desires of those who use their products, or they 
will certainly take that in preference which 
does suit them. Mixed stripping is worse 
than mixed packing and should be strenuous- 
ly avoided. When the hogshead is found to 
be packed with different kinds ot tobacco, 
there is a remedy in repacking and through 
reclamations upon the warehouses. sut 
when 2 and 3c tobacco is tied in the same 
bundle with 8 and 10c tobacco, there is no get- 
ting at it, and if the samples show this con- 
dition, it is sold, if sold at all, at the lower 

rices, as is the case with mixed packed to- 
xacco. The inferior handling of tobacco. in 
the stripping and packing, 1s working serious 
injury to the trade in Maryland. I saw sai- 
ples of trash returned, from France that were 
taken from hogsheads of tobacco which the 
buyer assured me he paid lle per lb for, con- 
sisting of dirty black leaves, corn shucks, 
straw and tobacco stalks, just such stuff as 
you see on the floor of every tobacco barn. 
‘These samples were sent back sealed, with the 
number of the hogshead and the name of the 
owner or his initials upon it. And I am as- 
sured by nearly every buyer upon the Balti- 
more market that they have been making a 
list of these names, and when a hogshead of 
tobacco comes to the warehouse with one of 
these names upon it they will not buy it at 
all: and they are right. Such dishonesty 
ought to be stamped out, and must be, or it 
will be useless to attempt to improve the 
trade in Maryland tobacco. This bad mixing 
of the tobacco in the hogsheads, the putting 
in of leaves, trash and other stuff that ought 
not to be there, has greatly increased since 
so much of Margland tobacco has been selling 
in transfer. These transfer shippers, whose 
profit is so much per pound, endeavor, I sup- 
pose, to sell all they buy, and resort to the 
mixing process to get off the refuse. And in- 
stead of putting their own names upon the 
casks, use the names of parties from whom 
they buy or fictitious names. But some grow- 
ers are doing 1t and it is to be hoped the ini- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


quitous practice will be stopped. Why should 
a farmer injure or destroy the results of 6 
mos labor in growing his crop by a few days 
of sareless stripping or packing? 

Much complaint has been made against the 
rule adopted by Baltimore buyers,in limiting 
the weight of the hogshead of tobacco to 850 
lhs. I have conferred with several buyers and 
am fully convinced that the demand for light 
weights did not originate in Baltimore, but 
they were compelled to do so by customers in 
Europe. It is no advantage to the buyer in 
Baltimore, or in Europe,except the advantage 
that accrues to the tobacco. The veean freights 
and shipping expenses are all charged by the 
hogshead, and they pay the same for a_ 600-lb 
hogshead as they would have to do tor a 1000- 
lb. There is no question as to the fact that 
finer grades of tobacco are likely to be bruised 
when packed and pressed heavily. And that 
even in the common grades, which‘ are held 
for want of demand, when they have remained 
in the warehouses for several months, the 
heavy weights do not redraw to the same ad- 
vantage that the lighter ones do. If these peo- 
ple, our only customers, to whom we are com- 
pelled to defer, require this, I see nothing to 
be done but to acquiesce, andin so doing I do 
not believe weare being injured. The planter 
must weigh his tobacco when he packs it so 
as to avoid overweight, as there is no demand 
for it here or abroad. And Iam convinced 
that on all finer grades of tobacco a maximum 
weight of 700 lbs net is of the greatest advan- 
tage tothe planter. The growing of tobacco 
by our farmers is indispensable; there is 
nothing that can be generally substituted for 
it. The conditions of oursceil and climate and 
the habits of our farmers render it a necessary 
product with us. Te make it pay is the con- 
sideration. In order to do so we must recog- 
nize the conditions under which we labor, 
and bend every energy to overcome the obsta- 
cles that beset the paths to success in its culti- 
vation. Ido state it as an incontrovertible 
fact, thatin every article of trade, whether 
raw or manufactured, the article that presents 
the most attractive appearance and best fulfills 
the demands of the consumer, always com- 
mands the highest market prices. There are, 
no doubt, some difficulties over which we 
have no power or control; but that ouglit not 
to preveut us from availing ourselves of those 
methods that are apparent, and whici we 
know will redound to our advantage under 
existing conditions. We all know that good 
grades of tobacco are selling to-day for prices 
that pay to produce it. While those prices 
are not what I think the conditions surround- 
ing that class of tobacco warrant, still they 
are remunerative if taken alone; and we must 
endeavor to produce more of that class and 
less of the lower grades, in order to meet the 
demands of the trade for our product; and 
when we raise the standard of our product 
we will realize higher prices. And unless 
we do meet the competition that is confront- 
ing us, the trade in Maryland tobacco will be 
a thing of the past.—[Sau.uel Cox, Jr, to Md 
Farmers’ Institute. 

Se 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the conditions are much as 
outlined a week agm with the exchange price 
3c ¥' qt and the average platform price $1 49 
P can of 40 gts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Nov 29 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 


milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 26,476 72 385 
N Y Central. 14,523 130 400 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,878 803 oA 
West Shore, 14,075 172 229 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,109 182 71 
N Y¥ & Putnam. 2.121 —~ — 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 37.331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 — _ 
N J Central, 2.450 37 — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 _ 
H RT Co. 6,295 351 — 
Other sources, 4.200 _ —_ 


3.966 1.085 
566 155 


Total receipts. 
Daily av this week, 
Our attention has been called to the N Y 
Farmer’s criticism of the review of prices in 
the New York city milk trade published in 
American Agriculturist Oct 23. Our table 
was based on the June price, I?c per qt, or 
$1.01 per can of 40 gts as the exchange price 
in New York city. The Farmer figures on 
the Oct 31 price of $1.31 per can. Deduct 26¢ 
freight from stations 40 to 100 miles from the 
Hudson (Group B) and 5c ferriage,and the net 
price to the producer at stations in Zone B is 
70c per can or 1fe per qt on the June price, 
and $1 per can or 24c per qt on the Oct price. 
In Zone D, 190 miles or further from the N Y 
city terminal, freight is 32c plus 5c, making 
the June price 64c per can ur 1.6c per qt and 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Avriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMEKS EACH WEEK. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, couuts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, aud advertisements 
must have address on, aS we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display tyne being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeaole as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
au advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


1 O BREEDING BELGIAN HARES For Sale—Bred from 
: carefully selected importations, to combine health, size 
and color: special prices for December and January. Circulars 
free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa. 





R EGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY Swine. all ages for sale, won 
& #155 in prizes for us at New York State Fair, 1896: also Jersey 
bulls and eslves. Prices low. Pure Cider Vinegar, lic per gallon. 
E. L, CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. ¥. 





I YNDHURST HERD—Poland-Chinas, Choice Black Pmnnce 
4 and Hidestricher pigs for sale. D. A. SCOTT, Sevenmile, 
Ohio. 





ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. S. E, NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 





YOLLIE DOGS.—If you _ want a first-class Collie. write to 
COLLIE KENNELS, Windsor, N. Y., and get prices. 





F vou want a Standard Belgian Hare Buck, write at once to 
NATHAN SHARPLESS, Landenberg, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ww IRE NAILS—Each keg contains 100 lbs. of mixed sizes. price 
$1.50. Send money order. J. 8. CASE, Colchester, Conn. 





S WHITE WYANDOTTES., Rocks and Leghorns, Healthy, 
et early hatched cockerels. WM. GRAY, Bedford, N. Y. 


Madea 
Handsome Profit. 


By putting a notice inthe Farmers’ Exchange column of 
The Agriculturist. I sold 18 bushels potatoes. Sales made 
in Ohio and New York. 








the Oct price 94c per canor 2.35c. Apparent- 
ly the Farmer is ignorant of the fact that 
many producers sell to their local creameries 
at } to 4c off the N Y price. Half a_ cent off 
from 1?¢ would net the farmer in 3 1jc, but to 
the producer in D it means only 1.01c per qt. 
The Farmer erred in basing its remarks ona 
price 20c per can or fc per qt higher than our 
table and omitting to allow for the } to $c off. 
It is true that $1.31 per can in N Y means 94c 
to the producer in Zone D, or 2.35c per qt, if 
he is fortunate enough to get the full price, 
but if he sells to a creamery at 3c off he gets 
only 1.85c. When even our contemporary is 
led into such mistakes it emphasizes the 
mixed-up state of affairs in the milk trade. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 29—One more market 
will close out the cheese of central and south- 
ern Oneida and Herkimer counties. There are 
still about 12,000 bxs in northern Oneida and 
Lewis counties, 3000in the vicinity of Ogdens- 
burg and 14,000 to 15,000in St Lawrence conn- 
ty. These are the estimates of a conservative 
huyer who visits those-localities each week. 
Chenango county probably has not more than 
500 to 600 bxs‘leftin factorymen’s hands. The 
market this week was quite as dull as before 
and two-thirds of the transactions are goods 
consigned. Of course the stock is all late 
Octobers and early Novembers. Some closed 
out ali they had; others did not send forward 
anything at all, holding over until they could 
dispose of everything at once. Disappoint- 
ment is very general over the final slump in 
the market. 

fransactions are as follows. Large colored, 
320 bxs at 78c, 195 at The; large white 260 at 7gc; 
small colored, 74 at 74s, 320 at T?e. Consign- 
ments 2248 bxs against 4758 one year ago and 
3500 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 110 bxs large at 
68c, 526 at Tc, 209 at The, 140 at Tic, 33 at 8c; 
small, 100 bxs at 6Zc, 875 at 7c, 330 at Tic, 614 
at 74c, 534at 8e, 1206 at 8hc. Total 4678 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica, 30 pkgs creamery at 19@ 
20c.—At Little Falls, 28 pkgs dairy at 18@19c. 
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THE ONWARD [IARCH OF BUSINESS. 


TuESDAY EVENING, Nov 30, 1897. 
While the pessimist might put forth argu- 
ments to show that business is not all it 
ought to be, the fact remains that the volume 


of trade is large and the situation one of con- 
tinued hopefulness and measurable satisfac- 


tion. Exports of such great staples as cotton, 
corn and wheat are large and highly enconrag- 
ing;in fact, the enormous movement of wheat 
and flour in the recent past has afforded an 
incentive for general bullishness in the busi- 
ness situation, pointing as it does to a con- 
tinuously good demand for one of America’s 
greatest sti aples, of which fortunately we have 
a liberal surplus this season. In manufactur- 
ing circles, moderate activity prevails, with a 
large output of boots and shoes,woolen goods, 
structural iron, ete. The cotton industry is 
depressed, due chiefly to the heavy offerings 
of the raw staple; buyers of finished goods 
and also of cotton are inclined to operate ron- 
servatively until there is assurance the price 
has reached bottom. Meanwhile all interest- 
ed are watching the position of our southern 
planters. If there is an unquestioned move- 
ment tu restrict the acreage for 1898 to mod- 
erate proportions the market must immediate- 
ly receive support. Wages of operatives in 
Various industrial lines have been advanced 
during the past week, business failures were 
less than in the corresponding period, one, 
two, three and four years ago, bank  clear- 
ances continue liberal and interest rates are 
without important change. 

In the produce markets the most interest- 
ing feature was an advance in wheat at Chi- 
cago to $1 per bu, due to covering by disturbed 
shorts in the specnlative branch of the trade; 
the !ater deliveries showed less energy. Brad- 
street's reports exports of wheat and flour for 
the week at 5,465,000 bu, a million less than 
the previous week, but larger than the corre- 
sponding holiday week last year, when only 
3,753,000 bu were sent abroad; in ‘95, 2.460,- 
000 bu; in °94, 2,668,000 bu and in ’93, 2,440,000 
bu. It is thus seen that the foreign movement 
of wheat and flour continues’ gratifyingly 
large. Corn remains low, but there 1s a good 
outward movement; other cereals without 
important change, cotton substantially steady 
at the low prices, and wool quiet but held 
with considerable firmness. Such farm spe- 
cialties as potatoes, onions,apples, dairy prod- 
nets and eggs are receiving the usual consid- 
eration. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Wheai— -—Corn— -—Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago. 7 8014 .25144 .23 200i -181 
New York, 991, 891, 32%, 291%, 2615 .23% 
Boston, — _ ot 3e 30% .2bbe 
Toledo. +.95 991, .27% 21h 19144 
St Lous. +.9614 91 2534 208%, .19 
Minneapolis, 885 82 25 12148 — 
S Francisco, *1.421, *1.5724*1.071g *1. 02141. 174.°1.30 
London, 1.124, 1.00%, 43%, 405, — Sa 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE. DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, IT, 25% 2014 
May, 21 ve : 22 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 
This week Last week 
33,656,000 32,708,000 


One y'r ago 


Wheat, bu, 58,914.000 





Corn, 42,058,000 1,009 18,228 .000 
Oats, 15,261.000 15,514,000 12.474.000 
At Chicago, dollar wheat has becomea 


reality in the past few days. In other words 
December delivery of the contract grade has 
sold sparingly at that point, making choice red 
winter quotably better than the figure named. 
This was followed by a quick reaction. 
The sharp advances here, ascribed in part to 
manipulation of the December delivery, which 
in turn helps the cash market, do not extend 
to the later winter and spring deliveries, May 
holding close to 91@93c # bu much of the 
time. The interest in wheat has heen any- 
thing but keen outside the December deal, 
prices holding comparatively narrow. Tak- 
ing tbe May delivery,which is more nearly an 
index of market values than is December, the 
undertone has been one of comparative firm- 
ness, marked late last week by the good ad- 
vance and a subsequent period of uncertainty. 

The world’s news affecting wheat values 
has been onthe whole favorable to higher 
prices. Public stocks in this country have 
not been inereased as rapidly as formerly; 
while the world’s shipments to western Eu- 


rope were liberal, they were made up in great 
part by 
coasts, 
aging. 


clearances of flour from our own 
phenomenally large and highly encour- 
It is believed the Australian crop will 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


show only a small exportable surplus, there 
are recent reports of purchases on the Pacific 
coast for Suuth Africa and the Liverpool] Corn 
Trade News has published further statements 
pointing to the important shortage in Rus- 
sia’s supply of breadstuffs and feedstuffs. 
The Argentina exportable surplus continues 
a matter of uncertainty, and the trade is less 
interested than formerly, but of course will 
closely watch the movement as soon as the 
new crop is ready, now a matter of only a few 
weeks. Receipts of spring wheat in the north- 
west continue large, but it is the time of the 
year to expect such. The cash demand’ for 
wheat and flour here and at other primary 
points is fairly good, considering the high 
_— es asked. Low grades of spring wheat 
1ave sold by sample at 79@85c P bu, poor No 
4, 73@7ic. 

Corn market a sluggish affair most of the 
time for a fortnight past, prices narrow, inter- 
est at a minimum, undertone one of easiness. 
Increased receipts are expected now that 
farmers are practically through husking and 
shelling, and in the absence of an urgent 
shipping demand, considering the large offer- 
ings, speculative support is lacking. Exports 
are fair, but ought to be much greater,and the 
large visible supply acts as something of a 
weight on values. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that at existing low prices a good deal 
of corn in the aggregate is being shinped out 
of Chicago. With the close of lake navigation 
liberal quantities will be purchased by spec- 
ulators, and stored in the hold of vessels at a 
low rate for shipment next spring. The mar- 
ket has continued to hold close to a 26c basis, 
with May hesitating between 29 and 30c P 
iu. Low grades by sample 244@25kc. 

The oats market has shown some reaction 
from the spurt of strength noted in our report 
a week ago, the price sagging to 20}: P bu 
for Dec, and close to 22c for May. Less than 
the recent interest displayed, yet current low 
prices call out an encouraging export de- 
mand, and there is fairly good shipment to 
the eastern seaboard. White oats 22}@23he, 
under grades of mixed oats 20@20kc. 

Rye has been in better demand on shipping 


aceount, and itis hinted several large lots 
were taken for export to Europe. The cash 
market has not shown great change, while 


rather more than the recent interest has been 
apparent in futures, though trade is small in 
the aggregate. No2in store quotable around 
474@477c¢ P bu, May 50c. 

Barley transactions cover about the recent 
range, poor to fair feed grades 25@27c P bn, 
extra malting 36@40c, fancy up to 42@43c, 
sales mainly ata medium range of 30@35c. 
The market is without particularly new fea- 


ture, with malting demand restricted and 
competition among buyers at a minimum. 
Timothy seed is 1n fair demand on local 


and shipping account, but offerings are rather 
restricted and the business sinall in volume. 
Transactions are on the basis of about $2 65 
P 100 ths for prime, cash or Dec delivery. 
Cloverseed easy in tone with cash lots 4@5 P 
100 Ibs for poor to iair, up to 5 25@5 50 for 
fancy, contract grade 5 2(@5 25. Hungarian 
nominally 55@65e P etl, ordinary mullet 45@ 
70c, German millet 60@65c, buckwheat 80@85c. 


At Toledo, 
advance sco 
with other 


wheat reacted sharply from the 
red late last week, sympathizing 
markets, but lacking particular 
incentive. No 295@95ic P bu, No 3 93c, un- 
der grades 88@9c. Corn quiet and easy 
around 273¢ P bu forcash No 2 and 26c for 
No 3. Oats neglected at 21 w 2116 c P bu, rye 
quiet, 48@48}c. Clover seed still needs an ex- 
port demand and this is not yet developed to 
any great extent. Stocks of this city are es- 
timated at 90,000 to 95,000 bags, or the largest 
ever known; quotations are on the basis of 
$3 15 P bu for prime Dee delivery. 


At New York. interest has centered in 
wheat, which advarced spasmodically late last 
week, followed by a subsequent reaction, 
values in the main exhibiting considerable 
strength. Tha sustaining factor was found in 
the continued liberal buying for account of 
foreign consumption, this applying to both 
wheat and flour. Coarse grains have acted 
sluggishly, but at existing low prices liberal 
quantities are moving in this direction from 
the west, especially as lake transportation is 


about at an end for the season. Cash wheat 
sold well above $1, No 2 red in elevator touch- 
ing 1 012 Friday of last week, although this 


did not hold. Flour firm but quiet and rather 
dull, rye flour steady at 2 75@3 25 P bblina 
wholesale way. Buckwheat 38@394¢ P bu, 
buckwheat flour 1 25@1 60 ® 100 ths, No 2 
corn in store 32}@32ke, carlots on track in 
shipping order usual premium. No 2 mixed 
oats in store 264@27c, fancy clipped up to 30@ 
33c. State rye 51c P hu, barley in fair de- 
mand and steady. Cloverseed dul! at 5 50@ 


6 25 P 100 tbs, timothy seed 2 75@3 25 








THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

-—Cattle— —Hogs— —Sneer— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 189¢€ 

Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, $550 $540 $3 50 $3 65 $465 § 3 50 


New York. 535 520 400 430 475 375 
Buffalo. 525 500 370 390 48 360 
Kansas City, 500 499 335 330 440 310 
Pittsburg. 48 470 365 380 475 365 


the cattle market has been in 
a@ position fairly satisfactory to the selling in- 
terest, everything considered. Last week’s 
holiday period brought less disturbance — 
usual at a time when beef is relegated to th 
background in favor of poultry and game, and 
the past few days have seen fair activity all 
along the line. The class ot cattle which has 
been most diffcult to sell is the common to 
fairly good steer. On the other hand,a liberal 
inquiry is noted for extra shipping and ex- 
port beeves, with recent sales as high as 
35 40@5 50; transactions in beef cattle asa 
whole chiefly at 4 25@5. 


At Chicago, 


Fey export steers, $5 35@5 50 Canners. 1 75@2 75 
Good to ch, 1150 Western range, 
@1450 fps, 4 60@5 25 steers, 3 50@4 40 
Com to fair, 115¢ Feeders, 3 75@4 35 
@1400 Ths, 375@4 50 Stockers. 400 to 
Ch to fey cows and 85) Ibs, 3 00@4 00 
heifers. 3 75@4 50 Calves. 300 Ibs up, 2 75@4 25 
Fair to good cows, 275@375 Calves. veai, 4 50@6 50 
Poor to fey bulis, $2 25@3 90 Milch cows, 25@47 


Hog packers seem to be working to get the 
market down to the basis of about 3}c for the 
jive animal,and are aided in this direction by 


the liberal receipts at primary points. General 
demand is fairly good, shippers taking hold 


with moderate interest, yet the large offerings 
are against strength. Transactions chiefly at 
$3 35@3 50, this covering all grades. 

The sheep trade continues fairly active in 
nearly all departments, the market recover- 
ing some of the decline noted in our columns 
last week. Westerns and natives $4 25@4 65, 
common to fair lots 3 25@4, yearlings ani 
lambs 4 50@5 85. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market rather slow at 
the opening of this week, when 80 cars arriv- 
ed, against 65 a week earlier. Choice milchk 
cows in good demand and higher. Prices of 





beef cattle without important change as fo)- 
lows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 75@49 Poor to good fat bulls,¢2 00@3 m@ 


4 dikad 6 Poor te good fat cows, 65 
875425 Heifers. 700 to 110) lbs, 2 75@4 25 
Bologna cows. p hd. 5 (Xkals ts 
F’sh cows & springr’s 20 00X(@50 00 


cal.ves 5 OOGeT Ww 


active at 5@10c 


Good, 1200 to 1300 Lbs, 

Fair, 900 to 1160 Ibs, 

Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, § 3 4003 R75 
Rough, half-fat, 3 24 00 
om to good fat oxen, 225@410 Veal 


Hogs in good demand and 





decline. Receipts Monday of this week 55 
double decks, a considerable increase. Prime 
medium $3 50@3 55, yorkers and pigs 3 50, 


Sheep steady to a 
moderate supply of 


heavy droves 3 45@3 50. 
fraction lower under a 
only 10 cars last Monday. Prime wethers 4 50 
@4 60, good 4 30@4 40, mixed droves 3 75@ 
4 25, culls 2@2 50. Lambs 4@5 57. 

At Buffalo, cattle in generally 
mand and firm whfen desirable in quality. 
Receipts Monday of this week 150 cars. Butech- 
ers’ steers $4 25@4 65, shipping 4 65@4 90, tops 
515,although something especially fancy might 


good de- 


command a little more. Feeders 3 40@4 10, 
good to fancy beef heifers 3 85@4 50, prime 
heavy fat cows 3 80@4. Choice milch cows 


and springers in rather light supply and firm 
at phenomenally high prices; good 42@45 P 


head, chvice 50@55, fancy 60@70. Hogs in 
fair demand; Monday’s receipts 160 cars. 
Yorkers medium and heavy 3 55@3 60, pigs 
3 65@3 70. Sheep active and 10@1l5c higher 
last-Monday, when 60 double decks arrived. 
Yearlings 5@5 25, mutton sheep 4 25@4 60, 
lambs 5 25@6 15. 

At New York, cattle nearly steady and in 


fair demand at current prices. These are on 
the basis of $4 35@5 for fair to choice native 
steers, fancy nominally a premium; stags 
and oxen 2 75@4 50, old cows and bulls 2@ 
3 50. Veal calves in good demand if choice, 
with sales at 5@7 50, grassers 3@3 50. Hogs 
easy at 360@4. Sheep without important 
change at 3@4 75, lambs 5@6. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 


and 40@60 


$20@35 each for poor to common, 
steers 12@ 


for extra to fancy. Two-ye: ar old 
22 each, three-year-olds 20@32 each. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, general quietude prevails, yet 
the undertone is possibly steadier than recent- 
ly, with a little more inquiry on export ac- 
count, notably for drivers. Choice draft an- 
imals in fair request, but general purpose 
horses rather slow and weak. Quotations fol- 


low: é 
Express and heavy draft, $55@150 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 40@ 80 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, 30@ 40 
Carriage teams, 200@400 
Saddle horses, 60@200 
Ordinary drivers, 35@ 65 
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The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand, light supply, prices tirm. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 2s@24c P Ib, prints 25@26c, dairy 
22@23c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy tubs 
Q@23c, prints 244@25c,dairy 20@23c. 

At New York, interest centers mainly in 
the fancy grades of creamery and for such 
prices are firmly sustained with perhaps an oc- 
casional premium paid for exceptional lots. 
Under grades are neglected and only barely 
steady at quotations. Elgin and other west- 
ern creamery extras 23c ® Ib, western firsts 
19@21c, seconds 17@186, N Ycmy 2%, N Y 
dairy, half firkin tubs extra 20c, Welsh tubs 
19@194c, western factory extras 12@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
grades in good demand, a fair outlet for me- 
dium sorts. Elgin and other western separa- 
torcmy, extra 233c P tb, firsts 21@22c, sec- 
onds 19@20c, June cmy 21@214c, imt cmy 17e, 
ladles 16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, in light receipt, 
demand slow. Fcy cmy 23c ® fb, ch 21@22c, 
June cmy 20@21c, imt cmy 17@18c, ladles 13@ 
14c, dairy 20@21c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and tending lower. 
Ch cmy tubs 22c # lb, prints 23¢,dairy 13@14c. 
~—At Toledo, Elgin ecmy 22c, Ohio and Mich 
20@21c, dairy 16@18c.—At Cleveland, Ohio 
and western cmy 19@20c, Elgin fey 23@24c, 
firsts 21@22c, dairy 18@19c. 

At Boston, receipts of fresh made butter 
are falling cff and the market continues firm 
at about the former range. Quotations are as 
follows: Extra cemy Vt and N H asst sizes 
22c P lb, northern N Y asst sizes 21}@22c, 
large tubs 214@22c, western 2lc, northern ecmy 
firsts 19@20e, eastern 19@20c, western firsts 
19@20c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 18, N H 
and Vt firsts 16@17c, western 12@15c, west- 
ern imt emy 13@16c, ladles 12@14c. Prints 
and boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market, 

New York State—At Albany, qnief and 
about steady. Fnll cream cheddars 8@9c P? 
lb, flats 74@8hc, skims 4@5c, imt Swiss 14c.— 
At Syracuse,full creain 9$@10c. 

At New York,current receipts are not large, 
but supplies are ample for the demand. Mar- 
ket steady to firm on choice grades. N Y full 
cream large fcy colored 8}@84c, white 8+@8hc, 
fair to good 74@74c, common 7c, small fey col- 
ored 9@94c, white 9@9}c, light skims 6he, part 
skims 5}@6c, full skims 3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, business 
moderate and prices barely steady. N Y full 
cream fcy 94}@9}c P tbh, fair to good 8$@9c, 
Swiss 94@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand light, 
prices fairly firm. N Y full cream 95@93c P tb, 
flats, large size 10@10}c, small 10$@103c, 
Ohio 94@9kc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars llc # lb, Ohio 10c,fam- 
ilv favorites 104c, lhmburger 124c, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Toledo, full cream 10@l1lc, part 
skims 84c,full skims 6c.—At Cleveiand, N Y 
full cream 10@104c, Ohio 9@93c, skims 3@5c, 
limburger 9@10c. 

At Boston, demand only moderate and the 
market dull, prices not materially changed. 
Quotations: N Y small extra 9c P lb, large 
9c, firsts 8@84c, seconds 6@7c, Vt small ex- 
ra 9@9ic, firsts 8@84c, seconds 6@7c, extra 
sage 8@10c, part skims 4@5dc, western twins 
8?@9c, Ohio flat 8@8}c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /APKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT UTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, grain and feed 
quiet and tirm. Corn 33@36ce P bu, oats 24@ 
26e, bran $12@12 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 19 
@20, middlings 14@15 50, loose hay 12@15, 
baled 11@14, clover 9@11, oat straw 7@8, rye 
9@10 50. Poultry qmet. Chickens 8@9c P 
ib l w, 9@10c d w, fowls 8@9¢ 1 w, 9@10ce da 
w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 124@14e d w, ducks 9@ 
10¢c 1 w, 10@11e d w, geese 8@49c 1 w, 9@10c d 
w, fresh eggs 28@30c P dz, cold storage 20@ 
2ic. Potatoes fairly active, 2@2 50 ® bbl, 
white onions 70@75c P bu, red 60@65c, yel- 
low 65@70c, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 3@3 50 
® 100, Baldwin and Spy apples 2@3 P bbl, 
Greening 1 75@2 75, cranberries 5@6. 

At Syracuse, nearby fresh eggs 24@25c P dz, 
cold storage 17@18c, chickens 8@10c lw, 10@ 
l4c d w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 14@15c d w, 
ducks 8@9%e ] w, 9@10c a w, dressed beet 64@ 
8c, veal 84@9c, mutton 7@9c, bogs 4}@5ic, 
hides 6@7c. Potatoes 65@70ec P bu, turnips 
15@30c, cabbage $2@3 P 100, Baldwin and 
Greening apples 2 50@3 P bbl, Northern Spy 
2 50@3 25, beets 20@25c P bu, carrots 20@25c, 
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mushrooms 25c ® fb, peppers 75c@1 FP bu, 
parsnips 30@40c P bu, pumpkins 6c ea, squash 
lc P bb. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch white 
potatoes 68@70ce P bu, fair to good 60@65c, 
ch onions 65@68c, fair to good 53@58c, cab- 
bage $2@2 25 P 100, King apples 3 25@3 50 P 
bbl, Ben Davis 1 75@3, Greening 2 75@3, 
Baldwin and Spy 2@2 75. Coucord grapes 
8@8ic P bskt, Niagara 10@1le, Catawba 7@ 
8c, Cape Cod cranberries 8@9 P bbl. Ch 
nearby eggs 24c P dz, western 23c, ice-house 
12@14c, fowls 7@8ce P ib 1 w, roosters 6c, tur- 
keys 9@10c 1 w, 12@14c d w,ducks 8@9c, geese 
8@9c. Ch timothy hay 12@12 50 P ton, No 
1 11@11 50, mixed 9@9 50, straight rye straw 
10 50, tangled 8@8 50, wheat and oat 6 50@7, 
bran 12 50@13 75 ® ton. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$13 P ton, No 1 12@12 50, clover mixed 9 50 
@10, straight rye straw 10, tangled 7@7 50, 
wheat 5 50@6, oat 6@7, bran 12 50@13 50, mid- 
dlings 11@14. Fresh nearby eggs 20@2ic P 
dz, chickens 64@7c P tb, fowls 64c, ducks 7@ 
75c, turkeys 9@94c, geese 8c. White potatoes 
65@70c ® bu, onions 50@60c, home-grown cab- 
bage 1@2 P 100, nearby apples 150@2 25 P bbl, 
N ¥ 1 75@3 25, Concord grapes 7@8c P bskt, 
Catawba 8@9c, Niagara 12@14c, cranberries 2 
@2 50 P bx. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all i»- 
flances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the proauce wil) sell from store,warenoust. 
car or gock. From these. country consignees 
must pay treight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually securea. 

Beans. 

At New York, supply moderate and prices 
show some advance. Ch ’97 marrow $1 40@1 45 
® bu, fair to good 115@1 35,ch ’97 medium 1 25, 
ch ’97 pea 1 15@1 20, red kidney 1 40@1 50, 
white kidney 1 35@1 40, vellow eye 1 30@1 35, 
Cal lima 1 30, ’97 green peas 724@80c P bu, 
turtle soup or Black Spanish beans 1 75. 

Eggs 

At New York, the supply of strictly fresh 
stock is comparatively light and prices firm. 
Fey selected nearby 26ec dz, N Y and Pa 
country marks 20@25c, western ch, loss off, 
22c,fair to good $3 60@4 80 P case of 30 dz, 
dirty and checks 3@3 30, refrigerator 12@18c, 
limed 124@13c. 

At Boston, former prices rule, fancy fresh 
eggs scarce. Nearby and Cape fey 30@32c P 
dz, ch eastern fresh 25c, fair to good 17@20c, 
Vt and N Heh fresh 25c, Mich selected 23@ 
24c, western fresh 20c, seconds 11@12c, refrig- 
erator 12@14c, limed 12@14c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market steady under light 
supplies.Fcy evap’d apples 8?@9c ® lb, prime 
74@8tc, sundried sliced 3@44c, chopped 
23@3c, cores and skins 24@2c,cherries 12@14¢ 
# lb, blackberries 4@4}c, evap’d raspberries 
11@14}c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

At Chicago, offerings moderate and de- 
mand light. Good to ch evaporated apples 
74@8e P tb, fancy a premium, ch bright sun- 
dried apples, eastern and southern 4@44c, 
dark gvods 3@3}c, chopped apples 2@2kc_ 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, cranberries fairly steady. 
Cape Cod fey $7 59@8 50 PB bbl, common to 
fey 550@7, NJ550@6. Grapes weak. Del- 
aware 8@l4c P small bskt, Niagara 10@2h5c, 
Catawba 11@12c, black sorts 7@12c. Pears 
dull. Seckel 4@6-”2 bx, Bose 2@3 50 P bbl, 
Clairjeau 2@3, Anjou 1 50@2 50. Fla oranges 
275@4 ¥ bx, grape fruit 5 50@7, mandarins 
3@3 50 P 4 bx, tangerines 4@6, pineapples 
250@3 50 P bx. White clover comb honey 
10@12c P lb, buckwheat comb 7@8c, white 
clover extracted 5@5itc, Cal comb 10@12c, 
southern in bulk 50@5234c P gal, pure beeswax 
26@27c P lb. Chestnuts 2@4 ¥P bu, hickory 
nuts 1 50@1 75, bull nuts T5c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, firm and quiet. Western 
spring bran 574@60c P 100 lbs, winter 70c, 
middlings 82s@85c, linseed oil meal $25 P 
ton, rye feed 60@625c P 100 lbs, screenings 
35@80c, brewers’ meal 85@90c, grits 85@90c, 
coarse corn meal 62@66c, prime cottonseed 
meal delivered at New York rate points 20 50 

ton. 

Poultry. 

At New York,stocks offered are fairly large, 
but demand is good and frices fairly sustain- 
ed. Dressed poultry: Average turkeys 11@ 
1Zc ? tb, spring turkeys 11@1l5c, Philadelphia 
spring chickens 11@l3c, western dry-picked 
8@8hc, scalded 74}@8c, N Y and Pa fowls 74@ 
8ic, western 7@74c, ducks 12c, geese 12@14c, 
squabs $1 75@ 225 P dz. Live poultry: 
Spring chickens 6c P th, fowls 74@8c, roosters 


4@4ic, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 40@75ic P pr, 
geese 1@1 50, pigeons 15@25c # pr. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, warket firmly sustained for 
desirable grades. Prime hay 75@80c P 100 lbs, 
No 170@7ic, No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@55c, clo- 
ver mixed 50@55c, clover 40@47}c, salt hay 
40@45c, long rye straw 35@4éc, short rye 35c, 
tangled rye 30@35c, oat and wheat 30@35c. 

The ocean freight on hay, N Y to Liverpool, 
is now about $6 per ton; to London, Hulland 
Antwerp 7.20, and to Bristol and Newcastle 
9.70. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, prices are fairly sustained, 
desirable lots move well. Brussels sprouts 
4@8c P qt, local beets 0X@75c P bbl, celery 
25@30c dz,Fla cucumbers $1@1 25 P cra,N J 
and L I cabbage 3@4 P 100, N Y 2 50@3 50, 
red 75c@1 ® bbl, cauliflowers 1@3 P bbl, 
Fla egg plant 5@7 P bbl, local iettuce 1@4 P 
bbl, Fla tomatoes 2@3 # carrier, local pep- 
pers 2@3 ® bbl, marrow squash 1@1 25 ¥ bbl, 
Hubbard 1 25@1 50, pumpkins 1@1 25, Russia 
turnips 50@75ce P bbl, washed carrots 1@1 25 

bbl, unwashed 75c@1, string beans 75c@1 50 
® bskt, kale 25¢ P bbl, spinach 50@7Tic. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


The potato market appears to be in good 
shape and prices are firmly sustained at the 
full former range. At Chicago, receipts are 
not burdensome and most of the stock on hand 
is well protected from the weather and in 
good condition to keep. This serves to main- 
tain a firm feeling among holders and enables 
them to sustain prices. On the New York 
luarket, while current receipts are quite 
large, the stock is not urgently offered and 
only a moderate business is reported. Prices 
are about steady for ordinary stock and firm 
for faucy round varieties. Sweet potatoes find 
only small saie at rather weak prices. 

At New York, holders are not urging sales 
and prices continue steady. L I $2 25@2 75 
P bbl, N J 1 75@2 25, western and state 2@ 
2 25 P 180 tbs, southern yellow sweets 1@1 50 
P bbl, N J 1 50@3 25. 

At Boston, receipts lighter and market fur- 
ther advanced. Aroostook Hebrons, extra 73 
@i75e # bu, fairt good 70c, Green Mountains 
extra 78@80c, fair to good 70@75c, N Y White 
Stars 70@75c, P E I stock 65@68c, New Bruns- 
wick 65@75c, Va sweets $1 50@1 75 ¥P bbl, 
N J 2 25@2 50. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Only a moderate movement in apples is re- 

orted. Receipts are quite as liberal as they 

ave been for the past few weeks, but there 
is no apparent anxiety on the part of holders 
to dispose of the stock on hand, except per- 
haps some varieties which will not keep and 
must be worked out early into consumptive 
channels. There is still a considerable quan- 
tity of this medium to poor stock offered and 
this makes a wide range in the quotations. 
Yet choice fruit is fully as firm as a week ago, 
and prices are well sustained. 

At New York, receipts liberal and trade 
quiet. Fey red $3@4 ® bbl, 20-0z 2@2 75, 
King 3@4, Ben Davis 2@3 25, Spy 2@4, Bald- 
win 2@3, Greening 2@3 50, Newtown Pippin 
3@5, common to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, quiet, choice fruit’ firmly held. 
Gravenstein $3@4 ® bbl, Jonathan 3@4, 
Snow 2 50@3 50, King 2 50@3 50, Ben Davis 
25025, Baldwin 2 50@3, Greening 2 25@3, 
Pound Sweet 2 50@3 western mixed varieties 


1 75@2 2. 


THE ONION MARKET. 





Receipts of onions are comparatively light, 
holders and growers maintaining firm views 
in regard to the situation. The confidence 
is also manifestly displayed at the distrib- 
uting points, but demand is slack and as a 
rule outside quotations are extreme, owing 
to the scareity of really fancy grades and the 
necessity of working out those lots which are 
notin condition to keep. Strictly choice 
sound stock. free from sprouts, is readily taken 
at good prices. 

At} New York, stock moving slowly, prices 
steady. Orange Co red $1 75@2 25 bag, 
yellow 1 25@2, white 1 50@3 50. N J_ white 
1 50@4, eastern white 2@5, red 2 50@2 75, yel- 
low 2@2 25, N ¥Y and western yellow 1@1 75. 

At Boston, in steady demand, choice lots 
firm. Native 70@80c P bu, ch $2 25 P bbl, 
fair to good 1 75@2. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Singers and Artists Generally are users of 
Brown’s' Bronichal Troches for hoarseness 
andthroattroubles. They afford instant relief. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


Trade Relations with Canada.—The Canadi- 
an government has formally announced its 
intention to go no farther with negotiations 
concerning the seal question unless our gov- 
ernment will consent to put the trade matter 
first. Sir Louis H. Davies, one of the Cana- 
dian representatives at the recent conference 
at Washington, said in a speech at ‘Toronto 
that Canada would hold to all the sealing 
rights recognized by the Paris tribunal, and 
would not surrender any of them nor negotiate 
concerning them unless the United States 
wonld also consider a reciprocity arrangement 
whicn would admit a considerable number of 
the products of each country into the other 
duty free. This proposal was made by the 
Canadians at the recent conference, but was 
rejected by our representative, who insisted 
that the seal question should first be settled 
by itself regardless of other matters on which 
there is a disagreement between the coun- 
tries. 

Secretary Long’s Report.—Secretary of the 
Navy Long advises congress, in his report 
just presented to the president, to spend but 
little money for warships next year, but to 
provide for the building of large docks in 
which our largest ships can be repaired. He 
also advises increased facilities for repairing 
and building ships at our navy yards and the 
accumulation of a nuiober of reserve guns and 
of ammunition for the equipment of auxiliary 
cruisers in case of war. He further recom- 
mends a method for increasing the number of 
officers in the navy and asks for $30,675,000 
to carry out these plans. We have now six 
battleships, 18 cruisers, 15 gunboats, six dou- 
ble tucreted monitors, one ram, five torpedo 
boats and there are five battleships, 16 torpedo 
boats and one submarine bvat under con- 
struction. 


To Pacify Cuba.—The plan of the Spanish 
government to give autonomy to Cuba _ pro- 
vides for an island parliament of two cham- 
bers which shall have power to make laws on 
local matters, and a governor-general who 


shall represent the Spanish government. One 
house suall be composed only of Spaniards 
born in Cuba or who have lived there four 
years and are at least 35, while to the other 
all residents of Cuba are to be eligible. Tariff 


matters are in the hands of a commission of 
Spaniards and Cubans whose acts wust be 
approved by tne Cortes before ‘they go into 
eifect, which means that the Spaniards will 
continue to control Cuban finances. The Cu- 
bans refuse to accept this offer of autonomy. 





The Lease of the West End Railroad.—The 
Massachusetts railroad commissioners have 
refused to approve a lease of the West End 
street railroad cor:pany of Boston, which con- 
trols all the street railroad traffic of that city 
and its suburbs, to a corporation composed 
largely of the same individuals,called the Bos- 
ton elevated railroad company, whose charter 
gives it extraordinary privileges in the way of 
acquiring control of competing lines. The 
lease of the West End was to be for 99 years 
at an exorbitant rental, and itinvolved the 
possibility of the absorption of all the street 
railroads in eastern Massachusetts by this 
single Boston corporation. The commission- 
ers declare this lease to be against public pol- 
icy. 





Currency Reform.—Secretary Gage is said to 
have persuaded the president to make some 
positive recommendations to congress in the 
line of the policy advocated by the secretary 
in his message to congress. The president is 
on record as favoring positive action by con- 


gress at its coming session, which gives prob- 
ability to this report that he has adopted and 


will recommend Secretary Gage’s plan. 

A Judge, a Soldier and a Millionaire.— 
Judge Thomas L. Nelson of the United States 
district court of Massachusetts died at his 
home in Worcester in that state, Nov 21, aged 
70. Judge Nelson began life as a civil engi- 
neer, but an injury compelled him to abandon 


that profession and he studied law, practic- 
ing successfully in Worcester until President 
Hayes made him district judge in 1879.—— 


Brig-Gen Albert Ordway died in New York 
the same day at the Hoffman house. 
He was 53 and won his rank by brave 
and meritorious service in the civil war, most 
of the time as a colonel of the 24th Massa- 
chusetts infantry. He was made adjutant for 
bravery at Newburn and won his generalship 
before he was 22. He commanded the nation- 
al guard at Washington for several years.—— 
Aretas Blood, a millionaire locomotive and 
tire engine builder of Manchester, N GH, 


OUR 


STORY 


died there the 24th, aged 81. He organized 
the Manchester locomotive and the Amos- 
keag tire engine works and managed both until 
his last illness. He was also president or ac- 
tive in the management of several other large 
and successful manufacturing corporations, 
besides his interests in one or two banks 
and much real estate. He leaves several mil- 
lions. 


American Cattle in France.—The recall of 
M Patenotre, the minister of France to the 
United States, will delay the completion of 
negotiations looking to the removal of restric- 
tions upon the admission of our cattle and 
hogs into France. ‘The French government is 
anxious to get the benefit of the reciprocity 
provisions.of the Dingley law under which 
there would be a reduction in duties on class- 
es of French goods of about 20%, but Commis- 
sioner Kasson, who has this matter of rec- 
iprocity treaties in charge for us, refuses to 
concede anything to France until the prohi- 
bition against the importation of American 
live stock into France is at least materially 
modified. The result of these negotiations 
will probably be the admission of our cattle 
and hogs into French ports on condition that 
they be immediately slaughtered. 





Hawaiian News.—The United States sena- 
tors who have been in Honolulu recently 


came away with widely differing opinious re- 


garding the wisdom ot annexation. Senator 
Morgan of Alabama is a pronounced annexa- 


tionist, while Winte of California, Dubois of 
Idaho and Pettigrew of South Dakota have 
both been publicly speaking against annexa- 
tion in Honolulu. Delegations for and 
against annexation are on the way from these 
islands to Washington. The dispute between 
Hawaii and Japan over the refusal of the 
government of Hawaii to admit Japanese 
emigrants is likely to be settled by the pay- 
ment of an indemnity to Japan; it is said that 
our government advises that this be done. 





American Competition Serious.—The presi- 
dent of the London board of trade said ina 
speech at Creydon the other day that nanufac- 
turers in the United States were filling orders 
in England that ordinarily would be filled at 
home. An American firm furnishes all the 
iron used on the Central underground railroad 
in London and others have beaten British 
competitors for important contracts on the 
continent of Europe and in China and Ja- 
pan, and the reason is that Americans are bet- 
ter equipped for many kinds of work than 
Englishinen are. 





News Notes.—The special naval board 
which has been investigating the cort of es- 
tablishing a government armor plant to make 
armor for our warships will report that a prop- 
erly equipped plant would cost the govern- 
ment about $3,000,000 and would have a capa- 
city of about 6000 tons of the best armor.—— 
William J. Bryan distinguished himself by 
kicking a football 40 yards in a game at Co- 
lumbia, Mo, last week. Mr Bryan has gone 
to Mexico with ex-Gov Crittenden of Mis- 
souri, formerly consul-general to that country, 
to study the silver question. He will be gone 
several weeks.——The coal bunkers on the 
batcle ship Oregon caught fire last week 
while the ship was at the San Francisco 
navy yard. There were 250 tons of coal in the 
bunkers and only hard work saved the ship. 
——Boutell, republican, was elected over 
Cooke, democrat, in the special election in 
the 6th Ill (Chicago) district by a tuajority of 
840. This was a democratic gain of about 
6090 votes over last year.——The Kansas Pa- 
cific railroad is to be sold at foreclosure sale 
ou Dec 15 to satisfy the claim of the United 
States. The attorney general is investigating 
the value of this road in order that the inter- 
ests of the government may be fully protected. 
——B. M. Blackburn of Atlanta, Ga, wants to 
be elected to congress on a platform proclaim- 
ing the righteousness of secession and defend- 
ing and justifying lynching.——Secretary of 
the Navy’ Long denies the report that he is to 
succeed Atty-Gen McKenna when the latter 
is elevated to the supreme bench to succeed 
Judge Field. Secretary Long says that he 
prefers his present place.——The lovomotive 
that plunged into 50 feet of water in the Hud- 
sou at the time of the accident at Garrison’s 
on the New York Central, three weeks ago, 
is now regularly drawing trains again.—— 
There are now no American citizens in prison 
in Cuba under charge of giving aid to the in- 
surgents; the last three were released the 
other day and are on their way to New York. 
Controller Roberts of New York has de- 
cided that the railroads operating in that 
state must pay the tax levied upon their 
gross earnings from freight and passenger 
business which began and ended in that state 








OF THE NEWS 


and was therefore not of an interstate char- 
acter. ‘The tax is five-tenths of 1 per cent on 
the gross earnings on local tratfic. The rail- 
roads will appeal to the courts from the con- 
troller’s decision. 

A rival to the Bell telephone monopoly has 
arisen in the Detroit telephone company 
which owns and operates successfully tele- 
phones, transmitters and a switch board 
which give as good service as does the Bell 
system and are furnished much cheaper. A 
company with $15,000,000 capital has been 
organized to establish this Detroit system in 
New York and supply telephones at about 
half the Bell company’s prices.——The per- 
sistent rumors that Secretary of State Sher- 
man Was soon to retire With the approval, if 
not at the suggestion of the president, are now 


denied at Washington. Secretary Sherman 
is in better health than for a long time.—— 


Lucinda Day, who recently died at West 
Springtield, Mass, at the age of 90, kept a light 
burning in the window every night for 70 


years. When her lover went to sea so long 
ago it is said that she promised him that a 
light should burn in the window for him ey- 


ery night until hecame back. He never came, 
but the promise was faithfully kept. ——A 
stage line to rival the famous overland line 
acress the continent is to be established into 
the Klondike country in the spring. Stages 
are to run from Edmonton in the British 
Northwest territory to Dawson City, follow- 
ing the Mackénzie river for more than 1200 
miles.——The tiint glass workers’ union is try- 
ing to prevent the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing machinery into glass works near Pittsburg 
and a serious strike is impending. 





Foreign Notes.—The efiiciency of the Lon- 
don tire department at the recent great fire in 
that city is being sharply disputed by many 
observers and sufferers. It was 15 minutes af- 
ter the alarm before an engine reached the 
fire,and several times while the tire was at its 


hight engines were obliged to stop from lack 
of fuel. In many ways the London firemen 


showed their inferiority to our own.——Bar- 
num & Bailey’s circus has reached Liverpool 
after a smooth passage. The giraffe broke his 
neck and four horses and an eagle also died. 
-——Spanish political and business societies 
are passing resolutions against giving com- 
mercial autonomy, with the right to fix tar- 
iffs, to Cuba. They wanta tariff on all but 
Spanish goods as now, to give them the con- 
trol of Cuban trade.——A German fleet is to 
sail for Kiao Chau bay on the Chinese coast, 
where German forces recently grabbed a har- 
bor and a strip of shore, consisting of 8 ships 
earrying 3500 men The object of this expe- 
dition is to make German occupation of this 
Chinese harbor permanent. The plague is 
still spreading in parts of India, especially in 
Surat and Ahmednajur. There were a nuni- 
ber of new cases in Bombay last week.—--The 
pope is toissue another encyclical on the 
Manitoba school question affirming the right 
cf the Roman Catholics of that province to 
have their schoois supported at public ex- 
pense, but the new letter will be moderate in 
tone.——The German and the anti-German 
factions in the Austrian lower house at Vi- 
enna had a fist figbt at the close of a debate 
in the widdle of the session of last Wednes- 
day. Insults were exchanged and blows were 
struck and Donnybrook fair was almost out- 
done before the house broke up in disorder. 
——There has been another attempt at a rev- 
olution in Guatemala, which was suppressed 
by President Barrios, who got his place hy a 
like attempt afew years ago.——The Euro- 
pean powers threaten to blockade Constanti- 
nople if the sultan does not withdraw his 
troops from Crete and turn the government 
of the island over to the government appoint- 
ed by these powers. There are the usual 
reports of skirmishes with the insurgents in 
Cuba, which result in a Spanish or insurgent 
victory according as the story comes from 
Havana or Key West, but no real progress 
has been made toward quieting or satisfying 
the Cubans. 











The New Controller of the Currency.—M. 
Clark Gates Dawes of Evanston, Il], who has 
been chosen by President McKinley to suc- 
ceed Mr Eckels as controller of the currency, 
is only 31, a lawyer, banker, promoter of gas 
corporations and politician. e was born in 


Ohio, educated at Marietta college, practiced 
law, organized a bank and took an active 
part in politics in Lincoln, Neb, where he 


lived several years, wrote a book on the na- 
tional bank system, then moved to Evanston 
and went into the business of buying up and 
reorganizing gas companies. His father 
served in the army and in congress with 
President McKinley, and is a warm personal 
friend of the president. 
































OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


At Last, a Work on Swine Diseases. 
DISEASES OF SWINE, a text-book for the 
veterinary surgeon, student and swine grow- 
er, by D. McIntosh, V 8S, professor of veter- 
inary science at the University of Illinois, 
author of Diseases of Horses and Cattle; 230 
pages, illustrated. 





That in a country which produces nearly 
one-half in numbers and more than one-half 
in value of all the swine in the world there 
should not have been published a comprehen- 
sive work on the diseases of swine and their 
treatment, before this, seers almost incred- 
ible. Yet, while most of the books on swine 
treat also somewhat on their diseases, this 
is the first work exclusively devoted to the 
subject, published in America. The author, 
than whom there is no one more competent to 
undertake this task, has contemplated for 
many years the writing of this work, which 
he has vow brought to completion. The sub- 
jects dealt with are based on science and con- 
firmed by experience, so that the reader will 
not have to lose time in reading theories 
which are not confirmed by facts. The in- 
troductory chapter on the health of the pig 
will be of great service to every swine raiser; 
and its study will prepare tie reader to a 
clear understanding of the treatment of the 
special diseases described, and which com- 
prise every ailment to which the animal is 
heir. Inthe treatment of hog cholera and 
other diseases which in the majority of cases 
prove fatal, the author’s original and exten- 
sive investigations have thrown considerable 
light on many points hitherto but little un- 
derstood. The results of all these researches 
are here given in most interesting and in- 
structive manner. In addition to the clear 
style of all the author’s writings, the volume 
is made still more helpful to the readers by 
the many accurate illustrations which accom- 
pany the text. Sold by the Urange Judd Com- 
pany, price $2, postnaid. 





Useful to Amateurs. 


THE WATER GARDEN, by William Tricker;large 
8 vo, 120 pp, cloth, profusely illustrated. 
A. T. De La Mare Printing and Publish- 
ing Co. 

With the rapidly increasing number of pub- 
lic parks, as well as the growing appreciation 
of aquatic plants for pleasing effects in 
home grounds, large and small, a book on wa- 
ter gardening is certainly needed; and the 
publishers are to be congratulated on having 
been able to induce so skillful and well in- 
formed a specialist as Mr Tricker to wnite it. 
The principal hindrance to a more extensive 
use of aquatic plants by amateur gardeners 
has been the idea that their cultivation re- 
quired unusual skill and care, as wellasa 
lavish outlay of money. All this is plainly 
disproved by the teachings of this work, 
while, at the same time, ample consideration 
is also devoted to the water garden in its 
most extensive and effective arrangement. 
Every detai] and point of importance in the 
construction of ponds and the adapting of nat- 
ural streams is minutely elucidated ; and plant- 
ing, hybridizing, seed-saving, propagation, 
building of aquatic houses, wintering, correct 
designing and planting of banks and margins, 
together with cultural directions for the va- 
rious ornamental aquatics, are fully treated. 
In addition to a descriptive list of all the ecul- 
tivated water lilies proper, with cultural 
memoranda, there are complete lists of other 
desirable aquatics as well as of plants,shrubs 
and trees suitable for margins of ponds and 
other moist situations. The many beautiful 
photo-engravings of the most important plants 
described, as well as the views of successful 
aquatic gardens, which embellish its pages, 
impart additional value to this volume, which 
is gotten up in elegant and attractive style. 
Sold by Orange Judd cowpany, price $2, post- 
paid. 





a 

A Manual of Mental Science for teacLers 
and students; or Childhood, its Character 
and Culture; by Jessie A. Fowler. TIllustrat- 
ed; published hy the Fowler & Wells com- 
pany, New York. This work, intended for 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 






any sarsaparilla, there is every reason why you 
When you take sarsaparilla 
you take it to cure disease; you want to be cured 
as quickly as possible and as cheaply as possible. 
That is why you should use Ayer’s: it cures 
quickly and cheaply—and it cures to stay. 
people write us: ‘‘ I would sooner have one bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than three of any other 
A druggist writes that ‘‘one bottle of 
Ayer’s will give more benefit than six of any other 
If one bottle of Ayer’s will do the work 
of three it must have the strength of three at the 
There’s the point in a nutshell. It 
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teachers and parents, gives the play of 
thought evolving from the minis of children 
in an entirely new method, and has brought 
the subject under consideration up to date. 
It is delicate in treatinent, easy and pleasing 
in style, and handsomely illustrated with 
engravings from original photographs. Sold 
by Orange Judd Company, price $1, postpaid. 

Hindsight Better than Foresight.—In the 
days when Hugh Conway was still a living 
power, there came a letter to Mr Arrow- 
smith (the Bristol publisher) from a man 
whom he did not know, who was a sort of re- 
porter un a paper in an Indian city of which 
he did not recognize the name. The letter 
proposed that Mr® Arrowsmith slould do a 
little publishing for the writer. Mr <Arrow- 
smith was busy at the time and sent a curt 
note of refusal to the obscure and presumptu- 
ous fellow who signed himself Rudyard Kip- 
ling. I believe that Mr Arrowsmith will 
never read the works of Rudyard Kipling 
with genuine pleasure.—[Clarence Rook, in 
the Chap Book. 





Margaret Ogilvy.—God came into the world, 
into a human home to make the ideal home 
possible. Margaret Ogilvy goes far toward 
realizing that ideal. Jesus came to make 
ideal mothers, sisters and sons. Margaret 
Ogilvy sets forth ideal motherhood, sister- 
hood and sonship. The business of Christ’s 
preacher is to cleanse men’s ideals. Margar- 
et Ogilvy does the preacher’s business for 
him. It restores the luster of old ideals in 
men’s hearts. To many souls home 1s a re- 
ligion in itself. To keep, to guard, to hal- 
low it, to fit it for transference to mansions 
above, is their Christianity, their gospel in 
terms of life. To all souls that are put by 
God into a home setting, it must be a large 
part of this religion. Margaret Ogilvy, this 
prose idyl of domestic life, helps to spread 
this beautiful cult and to make actual this 
gospel of home.—[Rev A. E. Cross, in a Se- 
ries of Discourses on Books. 





Sunflower Cultivation is the pet project of 
a Russian woman, Mrs Bokaseff, who has been 
interviewed at Washington, D C, and says: 
‘*T have come to America to study your meth- 
ods of farming and dairy business, and 
especially to look into the cultivation of the 
sunflower plant in this country. I am a sun- 
flower farmer at my home in Russia. One of 
my family was the first petson in Russia to 
obtain oil from the seed of the sunflower. It 
is one of the leading agricultural industries 
in the czar’s dominions now, and the people 
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can clear more money from it than from: any 
other crop. If the soil and climatic conditions 
are right in the United States, and I can find 
a suitable location,'1 may enter on the culti- 
vation of the sunflower on a large scale and 
also put up mills for the extraction of the 
oil.’’ 








Unprejudiced.—_Not long ago a very able 
Japanese diplomatist wno knew English 
stumbled upon a performance of Shakespeare 
without knowing it. He came back declaring 
that he had seen the most wonderful play in 
the world. He could not recall the name, but 
his sketch of the plot showed that he had 
seen Hamlet. 

ne 


Just for Fun. 


New Nurse: Oh, Mrs Barber! the baby!— 
the baby! 

Mother: What is it—quick—is he ill? 

New Nurse: No—mum—no—but—but he 
—he’s cut a red hair! 





‘*Dar ain’ no wuss victim ob mispiaced con- 
fidence,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘dan de man who 
gits ter thinkin’ he knows ev’rything.”’ 





There was an old man of Caleutta 
Who had an unfortunate stutter; 

**T shonld Jike,’’ he once said, 
**Some b-b-b-bread 

And some b-b-b-b-b-b-butter.’’ 





A new version: George Washington 
couldn’t tell a lie—not even if he met it in 
the road. 





A statesman’s retort to his pompous antag- 
onist in debate who had loftily asserted that 
he was the guardian of his own honor: ‘‘I 
wish the honorable and learned gentleman 
joy of his sinecure.’’ 





Class in Natural History. ‘‘Name two an- 
imals especially noted for their ferocity.’’ 
‘*Two cats tied acrost aclo’es line, ma’am.”’ 
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[22] 
Old lis’ Piper. 


By J. L. Harbour. 





ARON PIPER and his wife 
were woving into the two 
front rooms of the old 
farmhouse in whicb they 
had begun housekeeping 
25 years before. It was a 
very old New England 
farmhouse and had shelter- 
ed generation after generation of Pipers. 
None of them had spent much time or money 
in beautifying the piace. Its clapboards had 
never known paint and it bad been years 
since any attempt had been made to ‘fix it 
up.’’ And yet the old house had a certain 
dignity and picturesqueness that paint and 
piazzas and modern acchitecture would have 
taken away. 

Like most old houses of its kind, the front 
‘ small entry or ‘‘space 





door opened into a 


way,’’ with a door at either side opening into 
the two large front rooms of the house. Back 
of these rooms was a long, narrow, dark 


kitchen, a small bedroom opening out of the 


kitchen, while back of these two rooms was 
a long, rambling shed filled with a nonde- 


script variety of farming utensils and useless 
rubbish of various kinds. The house was low 
antl the upper part consisted of but one big, 
dark attic, whieh would have rivalled a junk 
shop in the amount and variety of things, of 
trifling value or of no value at all, that it 
contained. 

The reason Aaron Piper and his wife were 
moving into the two frout reoms was that Si- 
las Piper, Aaron’s only son, had taken unto 
himself a wife in the person of pretty Loris 
Deane, and Silas was to bring his bride to 
the old home place and ‘‘carry on the farm’’ 
for his father, who was now far advanced in 
years and too feeble to do anything like hard 
work. 

Old Aaron’s wife, Maria, was ten years 
younger than her husband and far more vig- 
orous in both physical and mental strength. 
She was a woman of unusual force of charac- 
ter, although it was not of a kind tocommand 
affection or respect. When other farmers’ 
wives in the neighborhood lost their serenity 
an: self poise and descended to the low estate 
of scolding, their husbands were apt to say, 
‘*You’re as cross as old Mrs Piper.’’ Her 
husband had a gentle spirit and a kindly 
heart, and life with a woman of bis wife’s in- 
firmities of temper must have been full of tri- 
als for him. He bore them patiently, how- 
ever, and manifested a Christian spirit and 
fidelity to his marriage vows by never utter- 
ing a word in criticism of Mariain the pres- 
ence of others. 

Maria was not, itis time to set forth, the 
mother of Silas Piper. His mother had died 
when Silas was born and he had lived with 
his grandparents until he was ten or twelve 
years old. Then his father haa married 
again, and Maria, foreseeing tuat a healthy, 
active boy like Silas could be made most 
useful on a farm, had induced her husband 
to bring Silas home to live. 

Silas had not his father’s gentle spirit, 
which was well for the littie lad, or life 
might have been harder than it was for him 
with a stepmother like Maria. She had never 
tried to whip him but once and as Silas’s sense 
of right and justice told him that the whip- 
ping was undeserved, the result had been 
more of a mortification and defeat to Maria 
than to Silas. She had never liked him and 
she liked him less after this. Silas, while 
treating her with all the respect that was her 


due, had no affection for Maria, but when he 
grew older he was too manly to quarrel with 
her. 


Loris Deane was an orphan and a quiet, 
sweet tempered and pretty girl of nineteen. 
She had lived since her orphaned childhood 
with her grandfather and when she came 
to him, shy and blushing, with the story of 
her love for Silas Piper and her promise to 
be his wife, her grandfather had said: ‘‘Si- 
las is a good, industrious boy, Loris, and he 
will be a good husband to you, but—but—’’ 

**But what, grandfather?’’ 

**Well, dear; I can’t approve of your plan 
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of going to live with Silas's father and old 
‘Mis’ Piper’, as the folks call her. Itisn’ta 
good plan, Loris.”’ 

‘*Perhaps it isn’t the best plan, grandfather. 
Silas and I feel ourselves that it wouid be 
better for us to be by ourselves, but Si’s fa- 
ther can’t bear to think of having strangers 
zome onto the farm and he begs Silas so to 
come and take charge of the place. And you 
know that Silas is a born farmer, and he has 
a great fondness for the old place. And his 
father say it is tu be Si’s some day if we will 
there and stay as iong as his father 


come 
lives. 

**T guess Si will earn the place twice over 
if you and he have to live many years under 
the same roof with Maria Piper.’* 

**Oh, but you see we are to live separately,’’ 
said Loris cheerfuily. ‘‘They are to have 
their rooms and their own table and we are 
to have ours.”’ ' 

‘‘Tt isn’t a good plan all the same,’’ said 
Grandfather Deane. ‘‘ But then,’’ he added, as 
he drew Loris toward him and kissed her, ‘‘I 
think that you can win even Maria Piper 
over.’’ 

Old Mrs Piper did not like the plan very 
much, but ske knew that no one could condnet 
the farm with so much profit to all concerned 
as Silas, and it was impossible for his father 
to conduct it any longer. The old people 
were to have their entire support free of any 
expense while they lived, and then the farm 
was to belong to Silas. ‘‘I guess he’ll earn 
it,’’ said Maria grimly to herself. ‘‘All my 
folks live to be ninety.”’ ‘ 

Silas had felt like refusing to enter into the 
compact when the division of the rooms was 
decided upon, for, with the selfishness and 
hatefulness that were characteristic of her, 
Maria had laid claim to the two large front 
rooms, which were the largest and the only 
really pleasant rooms in the house. It was 
Loris who counseled Silas to abide by his 
stepmother’s choice. 

**We’ll get along very nicely,’’ she said 
cheerfully. ‘‘It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether one has front rooms or back 
rooms in the country, and the view from the 
back of your father’s house 1s finer than it is 
from the front.”’’ 

So Silas and Loris were married and set up 
housekeeping 1n the back rooms of the old 
Piper homestead, with ‘‘old Mis’ Piper’’ keen- 
ly and suspiciously watchful of their every 
movement and eageriy ready to ‘‘stand up for 
her rights’’ should they be denied herin the 
slightest degree. Silas was equally deter- 
mined that his stepmother should, to put it 
bluntly, ‘‘attend to her own business.’’ Un- 
der these rather unpromising conditions did 
Loris begin her housekeeping. She had ex- 
pected to become a teacher and had gone to 
school almost all of the time until shortly be- 
fore her marriage, and she was not an adept 
at housekeeping. She had still to learn many 
of the mysteries of the kitchen, particularly 
those appertaining to the cooking stove. 
Maria, who was an excellent cook,might have 
given Loris many hints and suggestions that 
would have been thankfully received, but 
Maria did nothing but criticise and condemn. 

**She ain’t no sort of a honsekeeper,’’ she 
said to her husband and tootbers. ‘‘I watch- 
ed her making up a batch of biscuits the otber 
day an’ I could of told her before she put ’em 
into the oven that they’d come out heavy. 
An’ I wish you could see some o’ the wash- 
ings she puts out; sometimes they’re yalier 
as saffron an’ next time they’ll be all streak- 
ed up with bluing. She don’t go at her work 
systematic an’ she takes ten steps where she 
needn’t take but one.’’ 

*‘Why don’t you tell her how to work to 
better advantage?’’ asked a neighbor to whom 
Maria had been unburdening herself. 

**Humph!’’ said Maria with a toss 
head. ‘‘It ain’t none o’ my business.’’ 

**Well,’’ said the thoughtful and kindly dis- 
posed neighbor, ‘‘one ought to allow a good 
deal for Loris. She’s'so young and she’s nev- 
er had any mother to teach her how to do 
things. But she’ll learn, and she’d learn all 
the faster with a little encouragement.’’ But 
no word of encouragement was ever spoken 
by Maria Piper. Sometimes she said openly, 
**I do declare, Loris, I think it would have 


of her 





inten- 


been better if you’d carried out your 
tion of being a teacher. You wa’n’t cut 
for housekeepin’.’’ 

Maria had been unwise enough to say some- 
thing of this kind to Loris one day when Silas 
chanced to be in the little bedroom at the end 
of the kitchen and the door between the two 
rooms was open. Bold and defiant as she was, 
Maria started and changed color when Silas 
suddenly appeared in the doorway, his blue 
eyes flashing and his face atlame with wrath. 

‘‘What’s that you’re saying to Loris?’’ he 
asked. 


Maria recovered herself and replied defiant- 


out 


ly, ‘‘I was tellin’ her the truth, if it wa'n’t 
very pleasant for you and her to hear, Silas 
Piper!’’ 

**Well, let me tell you oneor two truths 


pleasant for you to 


that it may not be very 
you are a med- 


hear. One of them is that 
dling, fault-finding—’’ 

**Silas! Silas!’’ exclaimed Loris. ‘*‘Don’t!’’ 

But Silas would not stop. ‘‘It’s true, and 
since she’s so fond of the truth she shall hear 
me. You are a mean-spirited, mischief-mak- 
ing woman, Maria Piper, and I’d rather have 
Loris never know how to do anything than 
to have her one of the finest of housekeepers if 
she had to have your miserable, contemptible 
disposition. I waut you to understand that 
you are to Jet Loris alone. Now, I want you 
to understand that!’’ 

This was a very long speech for Silas to 
make. It was, moreover, a throwing down 
of the gauntlet, and Maria was too doughty 
a foe not to take it up. ‘‘Humph!”’ she saia, 
sneeringly, ‘‘I guess I’ve got my rights in this 
house, Silas Piper, an’ I’ll come into these 
rooms whenever I’m a mind to. I’ve got to 
go through this kitchen on my way to the 
woodshed an’ you can’t keep me out.’’ 

**You will be kept ont if you cannot pass 
through here withont doing and saying every- 
thing in your powerto make Loris unhappy.’’ 

‘*But [I am not unhappy and I don’t mind 
what she says,’’ said Loris tearfully, when 
Maria had flounced into her own room, bang- 
ing the door behind her. 

‘*Well, I won’t have her tormenting you 
so,’’ replied Silas. ‘‘It isn’t right. It isn’t 
fair.’’ 

No, it was not, and yet how could it be 
hindered with a woman like Maria Pipe to 
deal with? From that day she seemed to 
have set her mind to work to devise ways of 
annoying Loris, who kept her troubles to her- 


self. She loved peace and she could not bear 
to widen the breach between Silas and his 
father’s wife. She derived much comfort 


from the kindness and tenderness of Silas’s 
father and yet Maria’s petty, malicious and 
contemptible deeds were hard to bear un- 
moved. The arrival of a beautiful baby boy 
in the second year of Loris’s marriage did not 
soften Mariain the least. She had never 
known motherhood and there was nothing in 
her nature to respond to the winning ways 
of childhood. 

‘“‘T hope it won’t be one of the bawling, 
squalling kind,’’ was the tender remark she 


made when the baby was first shown to her. 
Unfortunately for her and for its parents, 
the little newcomer did cry and fret a good 


deal during the first year of his life and Maria 
freely pronounced him a ‘‘perfect nuisance,’’ 
but to Loris he was a comfort and a joy with- 
out which she would often have given up in 
despair, for Si’s father had died when the 
baby was but a few weeks old and the little 
one had taken his place as a source of solace 
to Loris. Her tears often fell on the little 
face when she had the baby in her arms, and 
weary and overburdened as she was with 
housework and other cares,she would kiss lit- 
tle Rufus and say, ‘‘I couldn’t keep up at all 
if it wasn’t for you, baby, good and kind as 
your dear father is.’’ 

Maria’s duties were as light as Loris’s were 
heavy. Thee were eight cows on the farm 
and all of the dairy work was done by Loris, 
while Maria had nothing but the care of her 
two rooms and the preparation of her own 
meals to occupy her time, but she never offer- 
ed to render Loris the slightest service, al- 
though she was stilla woman of great strength 
and vigor. It was her boast when she was 
threescore and ten that she was ‘‘just as smart 








an’ strong as sne’d ever been in her life.’’ 
She had the New Eugland trait of thrift to 
such a degree that she lived meanly. Her 
life had been one of constant saving and noth- 
ing but necessity ever drove her to an expen- 
diture of any kind. She wasa widow when 
Aaron Piper had married her and it was ru- 
mored that she had a good deal of money, but 
although his early life with her had been one 
of hard toil and deprivation in paying off a 
mortgage on the old place, Aaron Piner never 
saw the color of his wife’s money, if she had 
any. 

There was still a mortgage of nearly one 
thousand dollars on the farm and Silas often 
felt hopeless in the face of this heavy incum- 
brance. He had worked hard and faithfully 
and as he said bitterly to himself and Loris, 
she had been almost aslave. Silas had watch- 
ed the color fade from her cheeks and the 
stoop begin to appear in the once gracefully 
rounded shoulders as Loris toiled in the long, 
narrow, gloomy kitchen, which was dining 
room, sitting room and parlor as well as 
kitchen. Children had come rapidly to them 
and when they had been married six years 
there were four little ones to add to Loris’s 
cares. They crowded the house very much 
but there was room for all of them in Loris’s 
heart. 

But alas for Maria Piper’s vaunted health 
and strength! One night Loris and Silas 
were awakened by moans and groansin Ma- 
ria’s room. It had been years since Silas had 
entered either of her rooms, but he hastily 
dressed himself and followed Loris into his 
stepmother’s bedroom. They found her vio- 
lently ill and Silas rode in haste to the town 
five miles away for a doctor, while Loris did 
all that she could to lessen the old woman’s 
sufferings. 

It was the first time in all'her life that Ma- 
ria Piper had been at all seriously ill, and 
now death was wiring her in the face and she 
shrank from it with fear and trembling. ‘‘O 
Loris! Loris!’’ 8 cried, clinging with all 
he1 feeble strength to Loris, ‘‘don’t let me 
die, Loris! I ain’t fit! I’m afraid! You’ll 
do all you can for me, won’t you, Loris®’’ 

‘*Indeed I will,’’ replied Loris, and she 
kept her word. For nine long weeks Maria 
Piper’s life hung in the balance and Loris 
nursed her through it all because the old wom- 
an would have no one else and the doctor 
said that Maria’s recovery depended largely 
on the care she received. 

Loris looked as if she ought to take to her 
own bed when Maria was finally able to be 
up and dressed. The worn-out little nurse 
felt as if nothing in this world could be so 
sweet as a single day of absolute rest, when 
Maria said with something of her old peremp- 
toriness of voice, ‘‘See here, Loris, you’ve 
got to have rest and a change and you can’t 
have either unless you go away. You haven’t 
been away from this farm a night since you 
came here to live, have you?’ 

‘No, and I couldn’t think of going now. 
There’s so much to do and—”’ 

‘*Some one else can do it, then. You've 
nussed me faithful, Loris, an’ I—I-—well, I 
ain’t ongrateful, though it ain’t my way to 
say much. But now—well, I know abont 
your Aunt Janet overin Hebron writing and 
urging you and Si to come and visit her and 
enjoy that reunion of the Deane family, an’ 
see kin you ain’t seen for years an’ some 
yon’ve never seen, an’ I want you an’ Si to 
ae.”* 

‘Oh, we couldn’t. It would cost—well, thir- 
ty dollars, anyhow, and-—”’ 

‘*Don’t interrupt me so often, Loris; it 
ain’t polite. Will you tell me what that is?’’ 

She held something green and crisp out 
toward Loris, who said with a little gasp, of 
excitement, ‘‘Why! it’s a fifty dollar bill® 

‘Yes, an’ it’s yours an’ Si’s to go to He- 
bron with but it ain’t yours for anything else.’’ 

‘*We’ll go,’’ said Si, promptly, when Loris 
told him of the offer. ‘‘Poor little wife!’’ 
he added, ‘‘you’ve richly earned the right to 
a little vacation and we’ll go. Luckily it 
comes here in September when the farm work 
isn’t so very pressing and we’ll go for two 
weeks if not for three. We need the change.”’ 

It was nearly three weeks later when Si 
and Loris and the children returned after 
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what Loris always spoke of afterward as ‘‘a 
perfectly glorious time.’’ They reviewed the 
many pleasant events of thei: visit as they 
rode homeward, after leaving the train in the 
little town five miles from their home. They 
had nearly reached home. Indeed, they had 
but one long hill to climb when their house 
would come into view. Silas became a little 
dejected as they neared the old place and 
said, 

‘There is only one thing that I feel bad 
about in regard to our visit, Loris, and that 
is that all of your folks are fixed so much 
better than you are, in their homes. But you 
shall have things better, too, Loris. You’ve 
dragged along long enough in that old kitch- 
en and—why!’’ 

Loris gave utterance to the same exclama- 
tion. They had reached the top of the hill 
and below them in a beautiful valley was 
their own home, and yet was it their own? 
For their gray old house was hidden under 
many coats of cream-tinted paint, there was 
a new roof, new fences, new shutters, new 
shades at the windows and all of the out- 
buildings were in perfect repair. Everything 
was so spick and span that it seemed to Si 
and Loris as if they were entering a strange 
place. There were still greater changes in- 
side. All that paint and varnish and prefty 
wall paper could do to make the rooms bright 
and pretty had been done. There were new 
carpets in the two big front rooms and new 
furniture. Nota single piece of ‘Maria’s old 
furniture remained. Maria stood in the door 
to welcome them. She evidently enjoyed 
their surprise. 

‘‘Yes, I°dia it,’’ she said, ‘‘an’ you needn’t 
thank me nor make any fuss over me for it. 
It’s paying my debt of gratitude to Loris and 
atoning to both of you for what I’ve made 
both of you put up with all of these years. 
What? Where are my things? O, I’ve moved. 
I’ve thought for a long time that I’d kind 0’ 
like to live in town, but I’ve stayed on here 
just to be hateful. But now, I’ve rented me 
alittle place in town an’ I’m going to live 
there. Don’t say a word. It’s all right. 
An’ don’t you worry ’bout how I’m to live. 
I’ve been but little short of a miser for years 
an’ I’ve more than doubled the snug sum my 
first husband left me. There’ll be a good 
deal left for you two and the children when 
1l’m gone.’’ 

Loris was crying softly and even Si’s eyes 
were dim when they at last helped Maria into 
the buggy in which she was to ride to her 
new home. Just before she drove away she 
said, carelessly, ‘‘Oh, yes, I forgot to men- 
tion that I’ve paid off that mortgage on the 
place, Si, and made it all over to you and 
Loris. There, there! No thanks! I won’t 
have ‘em! Good-bye! You must come and 
see me ey’ry time you come to town. Good- 
bye!”’ 

——— 
The Wine of God. 
SANDA ENOS. 
Love is the wine of God, 
From celestial vats ‘tis trod, 
Earthly sorrows it will drown. 
All ye dwellers on the sod, 
Quaff it down, quaff it down! 


If empty be your cup, 
Make haste to fill it up. 
All your sorrows it will drown. 
On it breakfast, dine and sup, 
Quaff it down, quaff it down! 


Soul and body saturate, 
And each draft assimilate 
All your sorrows it will drown. 
Though you reel inebriate, 
Quaff it down, quaff it down! 


Free to all is the supply 
(Thank the vintager on high). 
All your sorrows it will drown, 
Yea, and lift you to the sky. 
Quaff it down, —* it down! 
 — 

A Prayer of Faith.—Senator -B- had moved 
into his fine new house at the capital, and 
was comfortably settled. Already the family 
had dined the chosen one. Teas and lunch- 
eons were being planned, invitations sent, 
and the season’s campaign begun with enthu- 
siasm. 

There had been long discussions on having 


atea table in the library. The room was 
rather small, the handsome furniture crowd- 
ed, cushions, couches and bric-a-brac overtop- 
ping each other. One said, ‘‘ Mary, it is im- 
possible ;’’ another, ‘‘Sally, it will look posi- 
tively absurd!’’ and the mother of all these 
pretty girls declared, ‘‘It could nut be done.’’ 

The subject was still discussed and a_ hand- 
some tea service bought. The swinging kettle 
and dainty cups were carried into the library 
to *‘see the effect.’’ An almost ill feeling 
grew up between the girls before it was de- 
cided. 

Dorothy, the three-year-old bahy of the 
house, seemed to take no notice of this com- 
motion. One night about that time, however, 
when mamma was hearing the evening pray- 
er, and the sweet little voice had asked God 
to *‘ bless papa and mamma, and all the peo- 
ple.’’ she drew her breath in suddenly, raised 
up both little hands, shut her eyes with an 
emphatic wink, and prayed, ‘‘And—Oh God, 
do bless the tea table. Amen!’’—[{ Margaret 
Spencer. 





A Queer Sign.—Hunters are scouring the 
woods and ftields of Ohio for woodcock, and 
on every hand signs read, ‘‘No hunting al- 
lowed on this farm.’’ On one farm near 
Delphos they have been surprised to find the 
following posted: ‘‘Take Notice—Hunters 
welcome, and when the bell rings, come to 
dinner.’’ On his letter heads the owner has 
the following: ‘‘Capt Ira Stout. Farmer 
by occupation, dealer in this world’s goods 
only. Having no use for the Bible, gods, 
ghosts or the devil.”’ 





It Is a Queer Thing that some of the peo- 
ple that try the hardest to make you good get 
you to acting worse than you ever did before. 
[Miss Belladonna. 








One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 


—next in quality 
to “Garlands.” 
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Absorbs perspiration. 
Recommended by phy- 

sicians for house,cham- 
ber and sick room, for men, Parker Pays Postage, 
women, children. Ask dealer, ner send 2c. with size ‘oto 
J.M.PARK ER, Room 5, 108B edford St., Boston, M 


LL PAPER 


largest wall paper — 

in U. 8. for samples—mailed free. 

From 23 ets. to $8} a roll—S yards. 

Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others, 

KAYSER # ALTMAN, PHILADELPHL 
1214 and 1216 Market Street. 















1898 BICYCLE $5.00 


to any one who willdistribute 
a few of our Big Catalogues. 
Weselloutright ne whigh grade 
1898 Bicycles at $14.00 to 
$35.00. Don’t pay for biey- 
N ele until received and exam- 
“ined. THIS OFFER GOOD FOR 
80 DAYS ONLY. Don’t “delay, order now and save $20. 00 
SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO. (Ine.) CHCAGO.1 ite 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 
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Our Hard Times Club. 
FLORENCE MASON. 

Every one said it was going to bea 
hard winter. The fact was wore forc- 
ibiy brought to bear upon us when 
Frank came home from the shop one 
night, with the following distressing in- 
formation: ‘‘Shop shut down for an in- 
definite leugth of time.’’ 

**O, dear. what shall we do?’’ was 
my first question, in great distress, for 
I well knew that our little hoard which 
we had Jaid by for a‘‘rainy day’’ would 
soon be eaten up, with the high rent 
and large living expenses of a city. 

‘Well, Jet’s sit down and talk it 
over,’’ said Frank,and leaving ovr sup- 
per untasted,we seated ourselves before 
the fire. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ he said, atfer 
awhile, ‘*but we shall have to accept 
your mother’s offer.”’ 

My mother lived alone, in a large, 
old-fashioned house, in the little village 
of Paxton, Vt, and the offer that Frank 
alluded to, was, that at any time when 
we would come home and stay, we 
could have the use of her house,or part 
of it, rent free. 

The prospect did not please me. 
Dearly as I loved to visit the old home, 
and pass a few weeks or even months 
in summer, yet I liked the whirl and 
excitement of city life, and now, espe- 
cially, when I viewed everything 
through “blue glasses,’’ along, cold 
winter inthe dull, country town looked 
dreary indeed. 

The next day brought no favorable 
news in regard to work, and the next 
brought a letter from mother with an 
urgent invitation to us to come. 
This decided us. We found a room, 
whers3, by paying asmall sum monthly, 
we stored most of our furniture, only 
taking what provision we had and a 
few necessary articles with us. A week 
later found us domiciled in the old 
home. 

Most of my old schoolmates had left 
the place. A few—perhaps a dozen— 
remained. One—a particular friend of 
mine—Nellie Freeman, had married,and 
lived ashort distance from us, and 
many were the calls I made upon her. 
Anuther couple, I learned, had, like 
ourselves, come back to spend the win- 
ter on account of hard times. ‘‘O, 
Nell,’’ I said, as one chilly afternoon 
we were sitting by the fire in her cozy 
room, busily engaged with our crochet- 
ing,and talking over old times, ‘‘can’t 
we do something for excitement this 
winter? What do you say to forming 
some sort of a club?’’ 

‘*The very thing,’’ said she. ‘‘I see but 
one objection. You know a thing of 
that sort requires more or less money, 
and even if it be but little, people are 
so pinched for that article nowadays—I 
don’t know—do you suppose we could 
get many members?’’ 

**O,’’ Iecried, “it must be something 
we can join ‘without money and with- 
out price,’ else I, the chief instigator of 
it, will be obliged to step out.’’ 

Then we held a long and animated 
conversation on the subject, lasting till 
dusk, as’ a result of which the next 
Friday afternoun saw assembled in 
Nellie Freeman’s sitting room ten of 
the young married ladies of Paxton, 
awaiting the unfolding of our plan. 

We called the meeting to order, and 
then we proposed to form a ciub of the 
ladies present, the object of which was 
to provide social entertainment for its 
members during the coming winter. No 
entrance fee was charged, but each mem- 
ber must agree to abide by the rules, 
which were then and there discussed. 
Then we asked a name for the club. 
Some one suggested ‘‘the ten sisters,’’ 
another ‘‘hard times eclub.’’ The latter 
was hailed with applause, and accepted 
by a unanimous vote. 

We brought our work and discussed 
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THE CITY WOMAN AND THE PIGS 








SHE VISITS THE PEN. 














THE PIGS ARE MORE SCARED THAN SHE. 














HOW THEY BOTH ENJOY IT! 


every topic under the sun, from labor 
troubles down to the latest crochet stitch, 
Each mewber subscribed for one or 
more papers. It was agreed that, after 
being read by the family, they should 
be brought to the meetings,and passed 
on to the other members. 

At our first meeting, we deemed it 
wise and prudent not to acquaint our 
several husbands with the secrets of 
our organization till we were assured of 
its success. But after a few meetings 
we issued the following invitations, 
which were left at the doors, something 
after the manner of May baskets: ‘‘ The 
HTCwill give an entertainment in 
the parlors of Mrs George Freeman, on 
the evening of Friday next, to which 
you are cordially invited.’’ Mrs Hall 
and I started out one evening with 
them. We would slip the card under 
the door, ring the bell, and run. 

On the evening in question, the gen- 
tlemen were ali present. We had for 
entertainment tableaux, games,etc, all 
taking part. Among other things we 
had adjective letters, which caused a 
good deal of sport. Some person would 
write a letter which should contain a 
good many adjectives, only in place of 
the adjectives, leave a space. For ex- 


ample: ‘*‘My —-- brother, I received 
your —— letter to-night, and will try to 
write you a —— answer.’’ And so on. 


When the letter is completed, call on 
each person in the room in turn to give 
an adjective, which should be filled 
into the blanks. When all are filled in 
the letter is read aloud. Here is the 
letter completed: ‘‘My beautiful broth- 
er, I received your horrible letter to- 
night, and will try to write you a sar- 
castic answer. Iam glad to hear that 
you are coming to this spotted, little 
place. I will meet you at the smali de- 
pot and carry your valuable baggage for 
you. Do not bring your green, hateful 
girl with you, for my majestic house 
will not contain such a crooked person. 
How is our fantastic cousin, Mrs Gale? 
I have been writing her a short,old let- 
ter. I will now close, and save the rest 
of my rich conversation till i see you. 
I remain your foolish sister.’’ 

Sometimes the adjectives given will 
come in quite “pat.’’ When we bruke 
up for the evening, one gentleman said 
he had one fault to find, and that was 
with the name of the club. He thought 
it should be ‘‘high times club,’’ instead 
of ‘‘hard times.’’ 

After this the evening parties were 
added quite often. Always when we 
had them, each woman brought her 
lunch when she came in the afternoon, 
the serving of refreshments veing 
against the rules of the club. 

Well, the last week in February 
Frank received word to come back to 
the shop. A few days previous to our 
return we held our last meeting, and 
in the evening gave a poverty dance, 
to which young and old were invited. 
The ladies all wore calico dresses, 
the older the better, the gentlemen 
outdoing them completely in their 
fantastic apparel—‘‘some in rags and 
some in tags.’’ For once we over- 
stepped the rules, and _ served re- 
freshments, consisting of cold baked 
beans, brown bread, doughnuts and 
coffee, and for dessert, popcorn and 
apples. Not a very elaborate menu, 
surely, but in keeping with our princi- 
ples, and it seemed to bethoroughly en- 
joyed. 

In afew days we returned to the 
city, the‘‘club’’ escorting us to the 
depot, to bid us govud-bye. The last 
we saw of them, as the train steamed 
out of the station, was a fluttering of 
handkerchiefs, and a waving of hands. 

Frank was glad to get to work again, 
and I equally glad to have him, but I 
shall always look back upon the 
**hard winter’’ of 1893-4 as one of the 
pleasantest of my life. 
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The Fairies’ Writing. 


A. F. CALDWELL. 





ILLIE looked sober, Nan seemed 
tired, while Ted (ought I to say 
it?) was just a bit out of sorts. 
But then, Ted was the baby,and 
mamma had gone away, leaving 

- him for the first time in his life. 

‘I can ‘¢ think of anotber single thing to 
spect it’s so long before supper!’’ ex- 
claimed Nan in despair. ‘*‘When mamma’s 
gone, it does seem’s though the days would 
never go.’’ 

Willie,in hearty sympathy with Nan’s mel- 
ancholy wail, began to drum a mournful tat- 
too on the windowpane, and Ted just lay on 
the floor and kicked. 

Soon Aunt Edith came into the room from 
the post office, and immediately took in the 
situation. 

‘‘Children, listen!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I be- 
lieve there are fairies about.’’ 

‘‘Fairies!’’ cried all the children in sur- 
prise. 

‘‘Why, yes—didn’t you ever receive any 
tiny messages from them? Well, I think 
it’s time you did!’’ 

Then she tola them to be quiet, so as not to 
frighten the fairies away, and she’d be back 
in a few minutes with some cards—and per- 
haps she could coax the fairies to write them 
some love messages from mamma. 

Aunt Edith then hurried to her chamber for 
some dainty white cards and a new pen, then 
she went into the cellar and got acup of 
fresh milk. 

‘‘Now I'll see what Mary has written re- 
garding the children,’’ and she opened the 
letter which she had just found in the post 
oftice from the children’s mother. 

After she glanced over the contents, she 
dipped her pen into the cup of milk, and be- 
gan wiiting rapidly on the delicate white 
cards. When she had finished the last one, 
she gathered them up and took them into the 
sitting room, where Willie, Nan and Ted 
were waiting in mysterious silence. 

‘*Now if Nan will get mea match, I will 
light the lamp, and then we’ll see what the 
good fairies can be induced to tell us,’’ said 
Aunt Edith, smiling. 

Willie and Ted crowded up to the table in 
curious anticipation. 

‘*T—I don’t see any fairies!’’ at length ex- 
claimed Ted, looking all about the lamp and 
then into Aunt Edith’s lap. 

‘*§-s-h-h-r!’’ cautioned Nan. 

‘‘There, you see there isn’t a word 
to be seen on either side of the cards,’’ 
said Aunt Edith, placing the cards. so 
the children could see them. Then say- 
ing, ‘*Fairies, fairies from afar, have you 
tidings from mamma?”’ she selected one of the 
cards and held it over the lamp. 

‘*Oh, oh, ho!’’ cried Willie. ‘‘I see some 
writing now, just’s plain’s can be!’’ 

‘*So can I,’’ laughed Nan. 

** An’ I—oh, it’s my name, too!’’ exclaimed 
Ted in great glee. 

Little by little the words became more dis- 
tinct.until they were just as plain as anybody’s 
writing, and when Aunt Edith took the card 
from above the lamp chimney, and placed it 
on the table, the children read, ‘‘Tell Ted, 
dear little fellow,I’m coming home Saturday, 
and that I have a brand-uew rocking horse 
for him.”’ 

‘Oh, Auntie, is 16 true? How did they 
know?’’ asked Ted excitedly. 

‘*Teddy, don’t ask questions till they write 
for me,’’ begged Willie. 

Aunt Edith selected another card and held 
it over the chimney. Pretty soon brown let- 
ters began to be visible. 

‘*Tt’s mine! It’s mine!’’ cried Willie, and 
he read in plainly written characters, ‘‘Un- 
cle Frank is going to send Willie a St Ber- 
nard pup. He says it will make a splendid 
dog.’’ 

‘Goody! goody!’’ exclaimed Willie, almost 
wild with delight. ‘‘And now your card, 
Nan! What do you s’pose they’ll write for 
you?’’ 

Nan waited patiently till her card was 
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ready. Then on it she read, ‘‘I presume my 
little housekeeper will be glad when I get 
home, but that she may still have a charge of 
her very own, I’ve bonght her a family of 
dolis and a complete set of the sweetest china 
dishes.’’ 

‘*‘Oh, what darling fairies,’’ cried Nan. 
‘*‘How do you suppose they write so—how do 
they!’’ 

But Aunt Edith looked mysterious, and she 
didn’t explain until mamma got home, how 
she wrote maima’s messages on the cards her- 
self, with pure, sweet milk, and that the heat 
from the lamp turned the writing to a dark 
brown, when the cards were held over the 
chimney. 

Since then, the fairies have written a great 
deal for the entertainment of the children’s 
little guests, and they regard it quite as mys- 
terious as did Willie, Nan and Ted. But when 
it is explained to them,they ask,‘‘ And we can 
do it, too, car.’t we?’’ 

Certainly, and so can you! 

Ee 


What Became of the Flour Barrel. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





As papa said, ‘‘All the world and the 
schoolteacher were sorry when Bernice 
sprained her ankle.’’ And right in the mid- 
dle of the term, too, you know! Bernice was 
ahead in the multiplication class, and the 
class in Third reader. She was nezt to ahead, 
too,in the spelling class. 

O, dear, if she hadn’t tried to skate on that 
hubbly ice! 

The next day after was Saturday, and Ber- 
nice lay on the sitting-room lounge, thinking 
how perfectly dre-adful it all was. The little 





injured foot was bundled up in grandma’s 
purple shoulder shawl and looked as big and 
fat asa baby! Maybe Bernice would have 
laughed at it,if it hadn’t been for the tingling 
pain inside the bundle that went throb-throb- 
throbbing as regularly as the tick-tocking of 
the clock over Bernice’s head. 

**O, dear, grandma,’’ lamented the little 
girl drearily, ‘‘isn’t it too bad that folks’s 
ankles are so brittle? I wish they were made 
of ’lastic, that’s what J wish!’’ 

Grandma smiled at Bernice through her 
gold-bowed spectacles. Grandma always 
smiled with her eyes. ‘‘Bless the child!’’ 
she cried,in mock horror, ‘‘Does she want to 
be a jumping jack, then?’’ 

‘‘Who wants to bea jumping jack?’’ asked 








Women as Well as [en Can Make Money 
A WOMAN AGENT. 





I have heard several peopie complaining of 
hard times but I can’t understand it, as I 
have been doing so nicely. About six months 
ago I took the agency for W. H. Baird & Co, 
Station A, Pittsburg, Pa, to sell their Light- 
ning butter maker in this cuvunty. I have 
just done splendid with it,making $38 a week 
selling them. It is a simple arrangement 
and is worked very easy. You fasten it 
onto the kitchen table and the butter is 
made in three minutes. The color is nice and 
yellow, and then you can make much more 
than by the old style. All farmers recognize 
the advantages of the new invention and im- 
mediately order one after seeing it work. 
Agents can make lots of money seliing them 
by just showing them to the farmers’ wives. 
They sell at a reasonable price, and anyone 
can make as much money as I do, and not 
have to work hard either. Write for partic- 
ulars to Dept 17 of the above company, and 
they will give youa start in business. 
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Girls who 
have to stand 
on their feet 
most of the 
time work as 
hard as any / 
day-laborer yet 
they do not get 
what is rightly 
called exercise. 
Close, confin- 
ing, indoor o¢- 
cupation gives 
no exhiliration 
to the nervous § 
system nor 
active circula- 
tion to the blood. 
wears, tears and drags ahr : 
woman’s life away. The} 
whole physical ste m}R@ 
grows sluggish ond tennil jks 
under it. 

No wonder so many sales 
girls and factory girls and housewives sitf- 
fer from indigestion and constipation and 
bilious troubles. No wonder they are sub- 
ject to the diseases of the delicate special 
organism of their sex. The wonder is 
rather that they can stand it as well as 
they do. 

But ‘‘a poor weak woman,” as she is 
termed, will endure bravely and patiently 
agonies which a strong man would give 
way under. The fact is women are more 
patient than they ought to be under such 
troubles. 

Every woman ought to know that she 
may obtain the most eminent medical ad- 
vice free of charge and in absolute confi- 
dence and privacy by writing to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Occupying this position for 
thirty years he has had a wider practical 
experience in the treatment of women’s 
diseases than any other physician in this 
country. His medicines are world-famous 
for their astonishing efficacy. 

The most perfect remedy ever devised for 
weak and delicate women is Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. His “‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery’’ is the only permanent di- 

estive and nutrient tonic. he two med- 

cines taken alternately, form the most 
perfe.. and successful course of treat- 
ment ever prescribed for female troubles 
complicated with a sluggish, overwrought, 
nervous, diseased constitution. In severe 
constipation Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
should be occasionally taken with the 
others. They mever gripe. 

























A SELF-MOVING LOCOMOTIVE(!S CENTS. 
Handsomely finished, of metal, 
strong wheels, grit boile:, ack smoke 
stack, bright colored cab. with 4 win- 
dows. When wound up runs long 
distance across fluor. Great amuse- 
ment to children. By tar the cheapest 
logomotive made, and a marvel of 
strength and beauty. Parents should buy one for the children. 
Mention thie paper, and send 15 — in stamps and we will 
send a an‘ our story r, 3 months, post-paid, 
M. A. WHIT NEY, Box sis . Boston, Mass. 











Should send at once for Special FS ee 
List. Just issued. Watches, 


Presses, Cameras, ~. mang 
Valuable Articles are to 
AWAY. e . é 
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New York Ledger, Ledger Building, New York. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
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Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1 d oz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we: will peewee the Bluine, post-paid, and 

arge Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE éo2 ox 110 Concord Junction, Mass. 


for 250-Page Catalog free, giving de- 
scriptions and prices of Ma. ic Lane 


terns, Stereo ticons, of Views, 





all prices, for Public Bekivicions’ 
4x2 yitable business for a man with small ca stat. 
SALLisTeER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St, 


3000 BICYCLES 


must be closed out a 
seanees °97 Models, guarant’ 9 
$14 to 830. ‘96 models $12 

to 820. 2d hand wheels 85 
to $15. Shipped to anyone 
on approval without advance 
on. Great factory clearing sale 
EARNA B (CY. CLE 
by helping BN d J 'e will give one 
sre ln cach tv PREE UBE of samp 
: = = twheel to rite at once 
enBpecial Offer. DK. MEAD & “PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 












Leper , my monthly regulator never fails; box free. 
B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NoPain. Book Mailed F 
MASON CO., 657 B, Fifth Ave. N. 
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papa, heari the last words as he came in 
the door. 
‘**O, nobody, papa—of course not! But I 


was a-wWishing to grandma that I had ’lastic 
ankles. It’s so dreadful to sprain ’em. They 
ache, but that isn’t the worst of it—you have 
to stay at home from school when you’re up 
head!’’ 

**So you do, dear,’’ said papa sympathet- 
ically, ‘‘and I’m wondering if we can’t put 
our heads together and discover a good way 
to avert such a catastrophe.’’ 

Fortunately it happened that there was no 
school for the tirst two days of the following 
week, on account of the teacher’s enforced 
absence. And when Wednesday morning got 
along, fresh and keen and sunshiny, what do 
you suppose Bernice saw out on the crisp, 
white snow waiting to carry her to school? 

Can you guess? No? Well,look at it, then, 
in the picture! You see it just as Bernice saw 
it, except that, in the sketch, the soft, padded 
cushions are not a lovely searlet color, with 
the trimmings of the little turnout to match. 

How Bernice’s eyes shone! ‘‘O, papa, isn’t 


it beautiful?’’ she cried delightedly. ‘* Why, 
it’s a—a barrel!’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ said papa proudly. ‘‘ The 
flour barrel; at your service, ma’am! Won’t 


you walk in’ Only I guess sow we’ll spell 


it ‘flower’ barrel, in your honor! 


“Oh! Oh! of/’’ the happy little girl kept 
softly crying, as papa wrapped her up and 
set her down in the funny, pretty, altogether 


satisfactory little sleigh. It was very comfort- 
able in the flour barrel! There was room 
enough for the fat little foot in grandma’s 
purple shawl—plenty of room. And the high, 
soft back and the low, soft seat were so nice 
—Oh! oh! 

The schoolhouse was more than a mile 
away,and there was no horse at Bernice’s 
home, so whatever would have happened if 
papa and mamma and grandma hadn’t put 
their heads together—and papa, afterward, 
hadn’t put the dear little barrel-sleigh togeth- 
er, out in his shop? 

Bernice gave a little sigh of relief and pure 
happiness when mamma tucked her sciiool- 
books in beside her. But all at once her ra- 
diant face clouded over a little. ‘‘Only—- 
only,’’ she faltered, ‘‘What’s goin’ to make 
it go?’’ 

‘‘Why, the horse,’’ papa said promptly. 
‘It isn’t a horseless sleigh, ma’am!’’ 

‘‘But there isn’t any horse, you know,’’ 
persisted Bernice. 

‘* *Oss ready, mum!’’ 
right behind her. 

Juck!—and there was Jack’s great 
foundland dog, ‘‘Sir Galahad,”’ 
little harness you ever did see! 

‘*Put him in, ’ostler,’’ papa ordered grave- 
ly. ‘‘The lady wants to start. You are sure 
he is perfectly gentle?’’ 

‘Perfectly gentle, sir—like a ’armless little 
lamb, so he is.’’ 

And away they went—-Sir Galahad and Jack 
and the flour barrel—over the creaking, shiny 
snow, straight to the head of the multiplica. 
tion class! 


cried some body’s voice 


New- 
in the dearest 





Grandpa’s Alarm. 
WALDO. 





‘Got an alarm clock, grandpa?’’ ‘Well, 
not exactly a clock, Jackie, but an alarm just 
the same.’’ Jackie looked doubtful. ‘‘I want 
ter git up at 4o0’clock ter go troutin’ with 
Jim Anderson to-morrer an’ he says if I 
ain’t down by th’ old bridge at quarter past 
he won’t wait, ’n’ he’s goin’ ter show me th’ 


big hole where he caught th’ two pounder, 
an’ he won’t take 
mea again, an’—’’ 
Jackie paused for 
breath before he 
added, ‘‘I wish 
I’d brought my 
alarm clock from 
home.”’ 





Grandpa laughed. 
‘*Well,’’ said he, 
“maybe after you’ve slept up in the little attic 
chamber just under the big chestnut once or 
twice you won’t be so anxious for an alarm 
clock. Oh, there’s nothing to be afraid of,’’ 
he added, as Jackie eyed him rather suspi- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


ciously. ‘‘Just you run along and unpack 
your trunk and fix your tackle so that every- 
thing will be ready for a prompt start when 
the alarm goes off.’’ 

Jackie took tie advice and the remainder 
of the afternoon was spent in unpacking, dig- 
ging bait, and showing off the handsome new 
rod to Jim Anderson and some of the other 
bare-legged boys who fished with hickory 
poles cut in the swamp, but caught the most 
fish. 

It was stillina decidedly doubtful frame 
of mind that Jackie kissed grandma good 
night as she tucked himin at 8o’clock, but 
he was soon fast asleep dreaming of rods and 
fishes and wonderful catches. Then almost 
before he was asleep, it seemed, camea sud- 
den ‘‘caw, caw, caw, caw’’ right in his ear. 

Jackie’s eyes flew wide open and he sat up 
in bed with the suddenness of a jack-in-the- 
box. ‘‘Caw, caw, caw, caw.’’ He crept out 
of bed to the window and there in the big 
chestnut sat a whole colony of crows cawing 
as only crows can. 

Jackie looked at the little watch on the 
chair by his bed. It was just five minutes 
of 4. ‘‘Caw, caw’’ said acrow. ‘‘ Why, that 
must be grandpa’s alarm!’’ cried Jackie, and 


straightway hurried into his clothes. 


Whom or What were those two girls in last 
week’s issue talking about? Some of the 
bright girls and boys must have ideas in re- 
gard to it, and these are what the Young 


Folks’ Editor wants. Write them out, either 
as short sketches or bright little anecdotes, 
and send them in before Jan 1, 1898. Five 


prizes for the best five sketches are offered, 
and they will be adapted to the tastes of the 
winners, according as they are girls or boys. 
Make them short and bright and all the 
young foiks try. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 
Doggie Was a ’Fraid Cat.—I am 


nine years old. I thought I 
letter for your paper. 
we all like to read it. 





a little girl 
would write a 
Grandpa takes it and 
Papa got a young dog, 


and the sow took after him, and then he ran 
my 


yelping to the house, and little brother 





he 


Johnnie just stood and laughed at him. 


And 
my little brother named him Jip, after an old 


dog we had in Dakota. This is my first let- 
ter and I have never been to school but 
three weeks. ‘This is the picture of my little 
brother and his dog, and the sow.—[Nora 
Wiltse. 

Second Time Around.—The letters of Letter 
Circle No 10 are on their way around the seec- 
ond time. Most of the members are farmers’ 
sons or daughters, though we have one dress- 
maker, one stenographer and one is preparing 
to enter a dental coilege. We all enjoy the 
letters very much, and only wish that it did 
not take so lung for them to go around the 
circle. We intend to make our circle one of 
the best.—/{ Ethel D. Barrows. 

snccunianiailiaaicotnns 

Conceited Men often seem a harmless kind 
of men, who, by an overweening self-respect, 
relteve others from the duty of respecting 
them as all.—| Beecher. 


A Conservative Young Man has wound up 
his life befure it was unreeled. We expect 
old men to be conservative, but when a na- 
tion’s young men are so, its funeral bell is al- 
ready rung.—[ Beecher. 











BRONCHIAL CONSUMPTION. 


From Dr Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress of 


Medical Science in th. Treatment of Lung 
Diseases. 

Of the many forms of bronchitis the one 
most alarming of all is that in which the 


symptoms closely resemble these of consump- 
tion, and hence called consumptive broncli- 
tis, or bronchial consumption. You wust 
not, however, understand from its name that 
it is really tuberculous in character or pro- 
duced by the bacilli which cause true consul p- 
tion. 

In all lung cases I require a portion of the 


expectorated matter coughed up by the pa- 
tient to be brought to me, or sentin a small 


bottle by express, before giving a detinite 
opinion of the disease. If, on examination, 
I tind the tubercle-bavilli present, the case 
is consumption; and if no bacilli—bronchitis. 
A large percentage of those who die of a lung 
disease, supposed to be consumption, are real- 
ly deaths by chronic bronchitis resembliug 
consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred. <A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physicians had told her 
husband that she could vet live a week. 
She had a bad cough, puriform. expectora- 
tion, night sweats, and was wasted almost 
to skin and bone. Judging by her symptoms 
and appearance, it was impossible not to fear 
that she had come too late. On sounding her 
chest, however, I was surprised to findno so- 
lidification by tubercles, and on examining 
her sputum a total absence of the bacilli. The 
history, too, of her sickness revealed that it 
had followed an attack of whooping cough 
and grippe. So, although her pulse was 120 
a minute, and so feeble as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, and the wasting of her body so ex- 
treme that shecould not stand without sup- 
port, I did not hesitate to pronounce the dis- 
ease brcnchial and give if as my opinion 
that, if we could sustain her strength long 
enough for remedies to act, she wouid be 
saved. She was immediately placed under 
medicated air treatment, with tonics “to im- 
part appetite and digestives to help the en- 


feebled stomach to transform nourishment 
into chyle and blood. Within a week she 
showed signs of amendment. Her progress 


was necessarily slow, as the healing powers 
of the body were nearly exhausted before the 
first inhalation was given, but she gradually 
acquired more and more strength, and within 
six weeks was able to take short walks in the 
open air. She recovered perfectly in abcut 
six months,and is alive and well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a correct 
diagnosis and proper adaptation of the treat- 
went to the conditions to be remedied. Had 
the trne nature of her disease not been dis- 
covered just when it was, she would have lost 
her life through wrong treatment,and been re- 
corded as another death by consumption. 

In these bronchial cases we sometimes have 
a false membrane form on the inside of the 
tubes, just as false membranes are formed in 
the throatin diphtheria,and in the larynx and 
windpipe incroup. I have recently hada 
case in which the patient, while recovering, 
coughed upa hollow cast of the right brou- 
chus, with casts of several smaller bronchial 
tubes attached. It came up out of the lungs 
looking like the brancbes of a tree. 

Every form of bronchitis is curable by local 
antiseptic and healing remedies applied di- 
rectly to the lungs by medicated air inhala- 
tions, but none of them by stomach treatment. 
The stomach is not the part affected. The air 
tubes and cells of the lungs are the seat of 
every bronchial disease and unless remedies 
capabie of changing their bad secretions and 
healing the inflamed tubes are applied to 
them, cure is impossible. To treat bronchial 
and other lung diseases through the stomach 
and hold out a hope of cure by that treatment 
is malpractice, and ought to be punished as a 
crime against the sick. 

(Signed) Rosert IluntTeErR, M D. 
Dec 2, 1897, 117 W 45th St, New York. 

Norr.—Readers cf American Agriculturist 
interested in Wr Hunter’s researches and 
treatment of lung maladies can obtain his 
book free by writing to him.at the above ad- 
dress. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 


For December we will give the usual 15 
prizes for the 15 best lists of answers to the 
puzzles published during the month. The first 
prize will be $2 in cash, and the others will 
all be good ones. As usual, the contest will 
be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it oceurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Decem- 
ber. This will save you going to the postoftice 
so oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for thuse published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 
1.—TuHE Puzz_ir EpitTor’s PictuRE— 
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From 1 to 3, to grow better. 

From 3 to animation. 

From 2 to 6, adjacent. 

From 4 to 7. succor. 

From 5 to 8, serious. 

From 9 to 12, a set of seven persons or ob- 
jects. 

From 13 to 14, two words meaning rudimen- 
tary and a large mass of ice. 

From 15 to 16, the man in charge of the 
hoisting engine for a mine. 

From 17 to 18, a beadsman. 

From 19 to 20, to spend the summer season. 

From 21 to 22,a light carriage without a top, 

From 23 to 24, an ale house. 

Fiom 25 to 26, a nurse. 

From 10 to 27, the doctrine of, or a treat- 
ise on, air. 

From 11 to 28, easily frightened. 


From 1 to 2, to lament. 
3 
6, 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES. 

1—Antonio, Antenor, Court, Cato, Cade, 
Casca, Courade,Dromio, Escalus, Egeus, Eros, 
Eleanor, Flute, Feste, Hero, Helen, Helena, 
Lear, Leonto, Lena, Morton, Montano, Ro- 
meo, Scales, Ursula. 
2— ZE23et 2&2 & 
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4—Electrotyping. 
5—Let everything that hath breath praise 


the Lord. 
6—Tournament. | 
7— Ah A & 
Dh DP 2 
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8—Watermelon. 
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10—Scott’s Marmion. 
11—Her-ring(herring). 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Elwood S.Jameson, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pas- 
coe, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Charles A. 
Sbuil, Ct; Mrs A. R. Tirrell; Mass; Anna 
Blackie, N Y; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Abbie 
Read, Mass; A. R. Thomas, O; Ruth B. Tay- 
lor, N Y; M. S. Mason, R I; Lucy E. Hart, 
N Y; Emina Phillips Parsons, Mass; Levi T. 
Dewey, Ct; Sarah E. Gilles, Minn. 





Consider the Boys and Girls.—No matter if 
the surplus has been rather smaller than usu- 
al this year, so iong as you have had good 
health and a good living, there is no reason 
to complain. And another thing; however 
small the surplus may be, do ‘not put it all 
into the bank, orinto live stock, or a few 
more acres. Let a good, honest, generous 
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share of it go to the boys and girls. Itis they 
who are the backbone of the farm, not the 
stock or the few extra acres. It is good to 
have the stock looking sleek and well-cared 
for, and it is very desirable to have the fields 
thoroughly cultivated; but far and away bet- 
ter it is that the boys and girls should be con- 
tented and in touch with the healthy farm 
life. And with the giris this sociability and 
feeling of mutual interest and dependence is 
even more necessary, for their work in the 
house is far more irksome and monotonous 
than that of the boys in the fields.—{ Frank 
H. Sweet. 


Ten Thousand Trees were set out in one year 
by a woman of Dedham, Mass, Mrs H. L. T. 
Wolcott, who has planted hundreds of trees 
since then. 





Heart of Ice. 





Withont, circumspect and sternly correct, 

With character showing not any defect: 
From sinning though free, what credit to thee? 
So frigid art thou that the tempter would flee. 
—[Aella Greene. 














Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 2rpanis 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a ““Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk [eam 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 

18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 | 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 | 


CASE CONTAINS 








12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail 


gratis. 


ae get the Premium > 







. . §20.00 


Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in American Agriculturist, Nov. 6th, 20th and 27th. 
A representative of this paper having visited the factory of The Larkin Co., the editor cheerfully gives 
his indorsement to the above advertisement. This offer is one of big value for little money and every reader 


should take advantage of it. 


NoTE—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you 
a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each pure haser a 
valuable premium, and we personally kuow they carry out what they promise.— Zhe Jndependent, New York. 
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Nearly 
Eight Million Elgins 

More watches than any other factory 
in the world has produced in the same 
period. 

A Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 
has pivotal parts of such hardness, acting 
upon jeweled bearings, together with 
such exquisite exactness of adjustment 
that it is practically wear-proof—and 
unvarying in action. 


All Elgin watches are good—Full Ruby 
Jeweled are best — at all jewelers. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works--fully guaranteed. 














CAMERAS. 


At a merely nominal price, the NEW 
YORK LEDGER is making one of the most 
remarkable camera offers of the season. 
They are sending out an immense number 
of cameras to all parts of the United States, 
It is in reality but .. .. 


Fifty Cents. 


«» « for the Camera, with complete outnt 
for photographing and developing. Send 
to-day for full particulars regarding this 
remarkable camera offer, as it is extremely 
limited. The Camera is thoroughly high- 
grade and first class in every respect, fit- 
ted with all modern improvements. It 
will make a most satisfactory Christmas 
present. Send address to.. .. 


Camera Department, 


The New York Ledger, 


Ledger Building, N. Y. City. 


Can You Talk Business ? 


Can you talk it to your neighbors? Can you talk it to 
other people whom you may meet? If you can, and have 
alittle time to spare; we can’put you in the way of making 
a great deal of money. during the winter. Pleasant, re- 
spectable and honorable employment. Absolutely no cash 
outlay required. Exclusive territory to goud men. 


Address A. P., P. O. Box 301, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Late Miss Lucy. 
LAURA SANDERSON. 
She comes demurely to her place, 
Her mien apologetic ; 
The sweet entreating look she gives 
Is really quite pathetic. 


Her dimples shyly hide and seek 
Beneath tecoming biushes,— 

While quick absorbed in work is she, 
With zeal that censure hushes. 


And every time she’s due, we know 
Too well when to expect her,— 

Five minutes to an hour delayed, 
Though this ne’er seems to vex her. 


What profit is our scorching roast! 
She doesn’t ever mind it, 

But seems to think our tempest has 
A genial sky behind it. 


And, strange enough, we’ve no desire 
‘T'o banish such endeavor; 

She is ‘*the late Miss Lucy,’’ but 
She’s better late than never. 


A Bit from Life’s Experience. 





I. 

A young man was working his way through 
college by canvassing for American Agricul- 
turist. He came toa thrifty-looking homestead. 
The tields were well tilled, the barns spa- 
cious, the cribs in good repair, the sheds 
covered a large array of modern implements. 
The house was neatly painted but something 
about it did not seem quite right. 

The young man went around to the kitchen 
door. It stood open. He looked in upona 
large room of forbidding appearance. It could 
have been made attractive with a few plants 
and pictures, but wasltubs (it was Monday) 
swill pails, and other paraphernalia of a wood- 
shed interfered with even the regulation work 
of a kitchen. There were no labor-saving con- 
veniences. An old-fashioned dash churn in 
the corner was eloquent of drudgery. The 
woman was laboriously wringing out a big 
wash with her hands. She looked tired--more 
than that. Hers was the unconscious air of 
one who toils resignedly. patiently, faithfully, 
but sadly, like one whose ideals have been 
blighted, whose Joving service is not appre- 
ciated. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to snbscribe,’ 
the agent, after introducing himself. 

A wan smile welcomed the request, as she 
replied: ‘*Yes, I like your paper. It’s wom- 
en’s pages are just what I love to read. They 
give us women lots of ideas and helps in our 
work. Somehow it seems to cheer us up. But 
you’ll have to ask my husband about the sub- 
scription. There he comes now.”’ 

A big, bluff man came in from the field. 
He appeared the master that he was—satisfied 
in the success he had won by persistent labor, 
by saving every cent to the exclusion of all 
else, until his character had become hardened 
and the lines of his face like iron. The young 
man explained his errand. 

‘*Well, now, I’d take that paper if ’twan’t 
that it had so much women’s nonsense in it. 
I believe a farmer’s paper that is all for farm- 
ers is a good thing, but it has no business 
to be filling the women’s heads with new-fan- 
gled notions. My wife does well enough with- 
out it.’’ 

fhe woman turned away,unable to restrain 
her tears at this brutal speech. The way in 
which it was uttered grated harshly on the 
young man. The whole scene appealed to his 
sensibilities. Almost without knowing it he 
turned to the farmer, and with the impetuos- 
ity of youth, exclaimed: 

‘‘What sort of a man are you to deny your 
wife even a corner in a weekly paper? Haven’t 
you denied her enough? Haven’t you bought 
for yourself a sulky plow,a riding harrow, the 
latest harvester,and pretty much everything a 
can wantto make his work on the farm 


’ asked 


man 
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laundress Ivory Soap. 


H you would have your husband’ 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


A white soap, it washes white. 
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easier? But what have you got to lighten her 
labors? When did she have a new dress? When 
did you bring home to her any little thing to 
make her life easier or brighter? But did you 
ever have anyone work for yon more uncom- 
plainingly or willingly? Did you ever ask her 
ifshe was tired of this everlasting drudgery to 
keep things right up without spending a cent 
to do it?) When you courted her, did you tell 
her this was the life you were going to bring 
her to—hbroken down in her prime, not so 
much from overwork as from lack of sympa- 
thy and want of love!’’ 

At first, the man’s face flushed in hot an- 
ger at the youth’s rash words, then paled as 
memory tugged at his heartstrings. Gradually 
his head went down, and when the boy 
paused, in fright at his own temerity, he was 
thunderstruck to see the man wipe away a 
tear and to hear him say in broken tones: 


‘*Sonny, you’re right. You’ve done me 
good, Send us that paper.”’ 
Then he turned, held out his arms to his 


wife, and as she flew to them could only say, 
**O Martha. ”’ 

Their faces were radiant. 

By. 

A LETTER FROM THE FARMER YEARS AFTER. 

My Dear Sir: Do you remember the talk- 
ing-to you gave me 20 years ago? I have often 
wanted to go and see you to thank you for it. 
I must do so now. It is the first Sunday 
since my wife died. I thank our Heavenly 
Father that she was spared these years to 
enable meto atone for wy thoughtlessness 
before you opened my eyes to it. I had not 
meant to be cruel, but work and the ambition 
to get ahead consumed me, until J gradually 
became oblivious to the way Martha was be- 
ing forced to live. You said just enough to 
make me realize it all. Since then we have 
both been happy. I have been rather unfor- 
tunate financially at times, and we both have 
had to work, but somehow it hasn’t seemed 
as hard as it did before. Martha had every- 
thing she would let me get for her. She 
seemed to renew her youth, and became more 
beautifnl to me than before we were married, 
when she was the beauty of the country 
round. I cannot speak of her sickness and 
death. ‘‘We twain were one.’’ I feel that 
I cannot long survive her. 

ITI. 

FROM THE LOCAL PAPER, SIX MONTHS LATER. 

Mr Alfred ——, one of our most respected 
citizens, died on the 19th and was interred by 
the side of his wife in the old burying ground. 


He took her loss to heart, and failed steadily 
thereafter. His last words were ‘‘Oh, Mar- 
tha.’’ 


[The End. 


Curing Bacon in Pickle. 
E. M. L. 








To cure bacon in pickle, make a brine as 
follows: Put 3 gals of water to heat, add 6 
lbs salt and 7 lbs coarse sugar, allow to boil 
for 15 minutes, removing ail the scum that 
rises tothe top; allow to cool. Add eight 
red pepper pods. Let the pork be well drain- 
ed of blood, and rubbed with salt, when put 
them into the pickle, having sufficient to 
cover well. Allow to remain for four weeks, 
when drain and smoke. 

When the pork has been removed, boil the 
pickle again, skim and cool. It will be found 
excellent for beef or tongues. Rub the beef 
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with salt and saltpeter—2 ozs saltpeter to 1 
Ib sait—and place cold in the brine. Tongues 
are excellent put into this nickle, and will 
keep a long time. The Spaniards here use 
garlic in their pickle for meat, and it imparts 
a fine flavor. 

The best piece of salt pork I ever tasted 
was treated in this way: Pickle the pork 
as in the first recipe, dry salting it, but first 
cut a few gashes in the meat and in these 
thrust a few tiny slices of garlic. When the 
meat has been in pickle for one week, re- 
move and allow it to drain well, when wipe 
dry ona soft cloth. It must be cut into 
pieces of from two to three pounds before it 
is pickled. 

Have ready a large kettle of rendered lard, 
made boiling hot; into this plunge the pieces 
of pork, and keep the lard just boiling until 
the pork may be pierced with a fork. The 
lard must be kept boiling all the time, but 
do not allow to scorch. When the meat is 
tender, place itin layers ina stone jar, and 
pour over the lard in which it was cooked. 
Be careful that it is completely covered with 
lard. Inthis way it will keep for a year. 
When wanted for use, remove a piece, put it 
in a hot oven to melt off the lard and become 
hot. The lard may be poured back in the jar, 
and always be careful not to uncover the least 
portion or it will spoil. The pork served with 
a bread sauce, or apple sauce or a tart jelly, 
is excellent, and equal to fresh roasted pork. 

ee 

A Dollar for a Postal.—You have simply to 
write on a postal, just as you would tell a 
friend about it, a brief description of an at- 
tractive, becoming gown, or hat or coat, that 
you have seen, which strikes you as_ particn- 
larly tasteful and well adapted to the wearer. 
See last week’s issue forfull particulars. The 
contest closes Jan 1. 

The Head of the Household is frequently 
its weakest member, because it takes rare 
strength of character to give up.—[{Exchange. 





Women in Business.—In 1890 there were 
about 1500 women stenographers in New York 
city; now there are more than 10,000. There 
were then some 1600 bookkeepers, but the num- 
ber has more than doubled in the eight years. 











THE GOOD COOK. 


.Good, Modern Refreshments. 


Will you please tell ine what are the latest 
refreshiments for a social gathering? I am 
on a com .ittee and puzzled what to get. We 


have had ice ¢ ream and cake until every one 


is tired of it?—[G. K. 

Sandwiches, when properly prenared, make 
one of the most convenient and palatable 
dishes for afternoon teas or informal Junch- 
eons. They are made of different articles 
piaced between two thin slices of buttered 
bread, those most commonly used being dress- 
ed meats, such as chicken, tongue, ham or 
mutton, potted meats, cheese, stewed fruits, 


jellies and jams. Toserve sandwiches, fold 
a napkin neatly, lay it on a dish, put the 
sandwiches in circles upon it, one lapping 


over the other and garnish with parsiey. If 
not wanted immediately, place a napkin over 
the sandwiches to keep them fresh and moist. 
If possible, sandwiches should always be serv- 
ed as soon as they are made. 

Pinard Sandwiches.—Buy what are known as 
finger rolls atany bakery; they are about four 
or five inches long. Split these and scrape out 
most of the crumbs. Butter the inside ot the 
shelis thus left and fillthe hollows with fine- 
ly chopped weat, tying the halves togeth- 
er in the middle with narrow ribbon. A 
pretty variety may be made by using ribbons 
of different colors, as pink or red for tongue 
sandwiches and pale blue or green for chick- 
en.—|Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Egg Sandwiches.—Boil 2 eggs hard, chop 
the whites and mix with the yokes. Work in 
a little melted butter; season to taste with 


salt and spread upon thin slices ot bread. 

Olive Sandwiches.—Take 10 large olives, 2 
heaping spoonfuls mayonnaise dressing, 2 
heaping teaspoons of cracker dust. Pour 
boiling water over the olives and let them 
stand five minutes, then drain and cover them 
with ice water. When cold and crisp, wipe 
dry, stone and chop them very fine with a 
s:iver knife. Have tbe mayonnaise very stiff, 
blend all together and spread on thinly sliced, 
unbuttered bread. 

Cheese Sandwiches.—Spread thin slices of 
buttered bread with cream or pot cheese made 
soft with cream and slightly salted. A pleas- 
ant addition to this isa few olives, chopped 
and mixed with the cheese. 

Sardine Sandwiches.—Drain the sardines of 
their oil, skim them and strip the fish. Mois- 
ten with butter or good salad oil,squeeze in a 
few drops of lemon juice and spread upon 
thin slices of wheat or graham bread.—[Mrs 
Christine Herrick. 


Jam Sandwiches.—Mix the yolks of 2 eggs 
very smoothly with 1 tablespoon flour, 1 ta- 
blespoon sugar, small pinch of salt, 4 pint 


thick cream and 1 pint milk. Beatthe whites 
of the eggs to a stifffroth, add them last of all 
and beat the mixture for five minutes. But- 
ter two large plates, pnt in the mixture and bake 
in aa quick oven untilit is set and lightly 
browned. Spread a little jam over one of the 
cakes and place the other upon it, the brown 
part uppermost; sift a little sugar over it and 
cut up into small squares. These sandwiches 
may be served hot or cold. 

Cheese Straws.—Take 1 |b puff paste, 1 cup 
good grated cheese. Roll the paste 4 inch 
thick, sprinkle on haif the cheese; press in 
lightly with a rolling pin; roli up and roll 
out again, using the other half of the clieese. 
Fold and roll abont 3 inch thick. Cut inlong 
narrow strips, four or-five inches long and 4 
inch wide and bake in a quick oven to a deli- 
cate brown. These are excellent with tea or 
chocolate. 





All About Chicken. 


VESTA C. TURNER. 





Baked Chicken Pie.—Take a large fat hen, 
cut in sinall pieces, cook until tender. Make 
a crust as for soda biscuit, only a little richer, 
line a skillet or buttered tin pan with two- 
thirds of the crust, place in this the best parts 
of the cooked and seasoned chicken,strew over 
this a large cup of cracker or bread crumbs; add 
a pint of the gravy, thickened, cover with the 
remaining crust, slit and bake ? hour slowly. 





Serve hot with more (Add 
seasoning if desired.) 

Chicken Pot Pie or Dumplings.—One pint 
flour, 1 level teaspoon soda, 4 teaspvon sait, 
sift into.a crock and pour on rich buttermilk 


enough to make a stiff dough. Add flour if 


gravy sage to 


necessary and pinch off bits and work into 
six or seven balls the size of small eggs. One- 
half hour before the chicken is conked adda 


cup of cold water to the kettle to stup boiling 
and place the balls on top of chicken. Do 
not crowd. Cook 25 minutes without raising 
the lid; more or less will make them heavy. 
Then take them up ona plate large enough 
without heaping. Take up the chicken on 
another plate. Add pepper (and sage if 
sired) to the salted gravy, thicken, cook and 
serve as svon as possible. 

Fried Chicken. —Take 


de- 


the breasts, thighs 


and drum sticks of two young chickens. Cut 
the breasts crosswise, salt and keep in cool 


place for several hours. 
of lard in a hot skillet, flour each piece and 
fry till brown, covering the skillet while 
cooking. When done, take up the chicken 
ou hot plate, rub a spoonful of flour to the 
lard and pour in a cup of water for the gravy. 
Use the back, wings and giblets for a stew for 
another meal. 

Pressed Chicken.—Cook a large chicken 
til tender; take out the bones, chop the meat 
fine, season to taste, crumb half a loaf of dry 
bread and put all back into the kettle with 
the gravy. Ifnotthick enough add eggs or 
more bread crumbs, stir until well cooked 
and mixed. Add 4 cup butter if the chicken 
is not fat. Take up in crock or bowls. Serve 
hot orcolhi with a salad dressing, celery, 
cabbage or pickles. 

onnasaiitlliaaainreit 

Stewed Meat.—Cut from the round as heavy 
a piece as you would like. Remove the bone 
and fill the place with bread crumbs, seasoned 
with pepper and salt (also sage and onion if 


Put a large spoonful 


un- 


you like). Slash the top and insert blocks 
of pork an inch square, leaving them high 


over the beef. Puta pint of cold waterin a 
rather small kettle, and putin the meat. Let 
it stew slowly three or four hours, adding 
more water if it boils away, and keeping well 
covered. After stewing, set the meat in a 
hot oven to brown the dressing. Thicken 
the gravy which 1s inthe kettle, and if a 
little sweetness is relished add a glass of cur- 
rant jelly,or any kind that you may have. —[T. 
E. L. 





For Patients suffering from severe weak- 
ness and some fever, nothing is so good or so 
refreshing as the white of an egg stirred into 
half a glass of cold water. It is the first food 
given, sometimes, after surgical operations. 
Malted milk is very nutritious and easily di- 
gested. Itcan be taken when nothing else 
can,—2 teaspoons stirred into half acup of hot 
water.—/ Klara Kooke. 





Fried Food.—As a rule, we cat too 
much fried food for breakfast. In nearly 
every case the same meat or fish is far 
nicer when broiled. Pork and mutton chop 
is vastly improved, although many good 
housekeepers still cling to the  old-fash- 
ioned mode of frying. Ham when sliced 


very thin is made delicious by a few turns of 
the broiler. Mackerel, halibut and swordtish 
are especially suited for broiling. One should 
always remember to grease the broiler when 
cooking fish. The cheaper cuts of steak, 
round, vein and shoulder,are exceilent eating 
if cut even, thick, diagonally across the grain, 
and turned often in broiling.—-[E. W. W. 





Cookies.—Break 2 eggs in a teacup, fill the 
cup with buttermilk, add two cups sugar 
granulated, onecup butter, one teaspoon saler- 
atus, season with vanilla. Flour to roll. 
{Edith Sampson. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


From Miss Sachner, of Columbus, 
O., to Ailing Women. 

To all women who are ill:—It af- 
fords me great pleasure to tell you of 
the benefit I have derived from tak- 
ing Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. I can hardly find words to 
express my gratitude for the boon 
given to suffering 
cellent remedy. 
Compound 
I was thin, 
sallow,and 
nervous. I 
was trou- 
bled with 
leucor- 
rhoea, and 
my men- 
strual pe- 
riods were 
very irreg- 
ular. I 
tried three phy- 
sicians and gradually grew worse. 
Abouta yearagolI was advised bya 
friend to try Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash and Vegetable Compound, which 
I did. After using three bottles of 
the Vegetable Compound and one pack- 
age of Sanative Wash, I am now enjoy- 
ing better health than I ever did, and 
attribute the same to your wonderful 
remedies. I cannot find words to ex- 
press what a Godsend they have been 
to me. 

Whenever I begin to feelnervousand 
ill, I know I have a never-failing phy- 
sician at hand. It would afford me 
pleasure to know that my words had 
directed some suffering sister to health 
and strength through those most ex- 
cellent remedies.—Miss May SACHNER, 
34814 E. Rich St., Columbus, O 
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$50 Mon Lasy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make ‘you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Wheel Doily. 


MRS JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 


This doily is composed of tatted wheels, 
one in the center and six around it. 

1st row.—Fasten two threads together; with 
one thread make a ring of six d k (double 
knot), p (picot), three d k, p, three d_ k, p, 
six d k, close; with two threads * four 4d k, 
p, repeat three times, four dk. Make six of 
these rings and six scallops, joining the rings 
at first p to form the rosette in the center. 

2d row.—Make a ring of * three d k, p, re- 
peat three times, three d k, close; with two 
threads, five d k, join to first p of one of the 
scallops, five d k; make another small ring, 
then five d k, join to third p of scallop, five 
d_k, ring, five d k, join to first p of next 
scallop. Continue all around, making twelve 
rings. 

3d row.—Fasten two threads in middle p of 
ring, *twod k, p (all picots in this row are 
about } inch long), fourd k, p, fourd k, p, 
two dk, join to next ring and repeat trom *. 

4th row.—Fasten threads in long p, * one 
dk, p (small), three dk, join to next p, re- 
peat from *. 

5th row.—* Make a small ring like those ot 
2a row, join at 2d p to p of fourth row, with 
two threads, five d k, p, five d k, repeat all 
around. This completes the wheel. 

Join the wheels at three of tle scallops, 
miss three,join to next wheel in same manner. 

The border is a repetition of last row, join- 
ing the small ring to p of scallop, the wheels 
being joined at first p to last scallop, and at 
last p to first scallop of next wheel. 


Useful and Easily Made, 


A very simple but useful little gift is the 
scissors-holder here pictured. It is made 
of bronze leather, the 
edges being sewed with 
brown silk, or color as 
preferred, and the tiny 
slip which holds the 
tongue in place, is of 
narrow brown ribbon. 
This case may also be 
made of any kind of 
leather, cast-off party 
slippers being most often 
used for the purpose. 
Bronze or patent leather 
is also used to make 
thread cases, five spools 
being titted in a neat re- 
ceptacle that fastens 
with a patent clasp. 
Pincushions are made of 

- leather, those to hang 
up having the center portion of leather and 
the two ends are made of velvet or plush in 


some bright color, with ribbons to match. 
rr 





Those French-Named Fabrics. 


Jacquard.—A weave called after its inven- 
tor, in which every warp thread can be made 
te move independently of any other, intricate 
figures being thus produced. All such com 
plex figured fabmes are classed under the 
broad name of Jacquards. 

Matelasse.—A fabric whose face is broken 
into rectangular figures and puffed up so as 
to resemble quilting. Matelasse may best be 
translated as tufted. 

Armure is a material woven so that the cloth 
has the effect of being woven with small 
seeds on the thread. 

Beige.—Composed of yarn in which two col- 
ors are mixed. 

Bourcette.—This puts a lump 
curl on the surfave. The word 
bourrer—to stuff. 

Chene.—A printed effect. 

Crepon.—A crepe (or crinkled) effect. 

Damasse.—A tigured fabric showing a con- 
trast in luster between the groundwork and 
the figure. We have the same idea carried 
out in damask linen. 

Drap d@’ete.—An all-wool fabric with a twill- 
ed face and broadcloth back; woven as a 
twill and finished as a broadcloth, with the 
gloss showing on the back of the fabric. 
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A WHEEL DOILY- 


A Button-Hook Station. 





This is one of the novelties this season, 







which will prove popular because it is so 
( easy to make. 
& . 
SS > Cut out of card- 
ee board a diamond 
/ shaped piece 
/ ahout seven inch- 
/ es long and coy- 


7 


Y Button 
+took 
St ATION 


.er this carefully 
with white linen. 
Embroider the 
letters in blue 
silk and make 
the four loops at 
the corners with 
the  buttonhole 
stitch also. of 
blue silk. Linen- 
covered articles 
seem to be al 
the rage for 
Christmas gifts, and one sees linen photo- 
graph frames, linen needlebooks, linen button 
bags, linen money bags, to be worn around 
the neck with « narrow ribbon to match the 
design embroidered on the front, .and linen 
needlecases. 
: —— ; 
The Cone Doily. 





shades 


brown 


Embroider the cones in soft 
and the needles in green floss. 


eatin 

Sweet Smelling Sachets are made in almost 
every size and shape, from the tiny affairs in- 
tended to be worn inside one’s dress waist 
to the squares and oblongs for handkerchiefs 
and gloves. Perhaps the most useful designs 
are made of linen and lined with wash silk, 
so that they can be laundered when they be- 








come soiled from use. An especially pretty 
sachet fur veils 1s of white linen lined with 
blue and embroidered with a wreath of for- 
get-me-nots around the name inthe center. 
A black satin sachet is embroidered witha 
spray of bright yellow golden-rod, while one 
of creamy white satin is painted with a bunch 
of violets and has narrow satin ribbon of a 
pale violet shade. 





Crib Covers and Blankets are always accept- 
able gifts. Fora blanket nothing could be 
prettier than the popular square of soft, 
downy lamb’s wool, bound with blue ribbon 
and worked with blue silk in outline the 
well-known group of Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
cherub heads. A new and dainty crib cover 
is made of white linen, edged with lace, with 
five sleeny birds upon a branch worked with 
silk in outline. Underneath is this motto: 

‘*Little babes which sleep all night, 

Laugh in the face of sorrow; 

Little birds which sleep all night, 

Sing carols on the morrow.”’ 


A Handsome Sofa Cushion is made of coarse 


huckaback and worked in a straying flower 
and leaf pattern with heavy yellow silk. A 


full ruche of yellow silk surrounds the cush- 
ion and it is covered at the back with yellow 
silk. Blue tlowers with bine silk are also 
very effective for a pillow of this kind. 

Liquid Blueing.—Take of best Prussian blue, 
pulverized, one ounce, of oxalic acid pulver- 
ized one-half ounce, of soft water one quart. 
Mix well together. One or two tablespoons of 
it is sufficient for a tub of water.—[{[Mrs Wil- 
liam P. Lawrence. 





Too Good.—I guess some people try so hard 


to make folks good that they forget to ever 
try to make them have a good time. Their 


” 


idea of a ‘‘good time’”’ is a‘‘time +o be good 


in.’’—[ Miss Belladonna. 





Bread Pudding.—Stir into 1 qt boiling milk 
1 pt bread crumbs, 2 or 3 tablespoons sugar 
and 2eggs. Stir until it thickens. Serve with 
lemon sauce, which may be made as follows: 
One-half pint boiling water, 1 cup sugar, a 
piece of butter. Thicken with 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch, then add the juice and grated 
rind of a large lemcn and last the butter. 
This pudding is easily made and is delicious. 
(Tt. B. b. 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


HOW THEY SAVED THEIR HOME, 


A Romance of the Present Day. 





They started their new happy life of love 
and hope together in a trim, bright-tinted lit- 
tle house that stood back upon a terraced 
lawn. A smooth path led to the broad 
‘*stoop’’ and hospitable piazza. The long 
sweep of roof, the wide curving ‘‘bays’’ and 
the little western turret with oriel windows 
bespoke ample room and light and air and 
gorgeous sunsets. 

O, how they loved that little home! He 
was industrious, frugal, ambitious; she a ten- 
der wife with a heart full of devotion; and 
both of them determined at any cost of strug- 
gle or sacrifice to earn and pay for this cher- 





THEY 


SAVED THEIR HOME. 


ished dwelling place, and possess it as their 
very own; a cosy nest in days of sunshine, a 
refuge in time of trouble,a shelter, a fireside, 
a home. 


HOW TROUBLE CAME, 


At first it seemed smooth sailing. He was 
glad to work overtime, and she being deft 
with needle and scissors helped the neigh- 
bors with their gowns. In such ways a few 
dollars were added to the small home-mak- 
ing fund. Day after day, early and late, they 
earnestly planned and toiled, never realizing 
that they were going beyond their strength, 
until the little breakdowns began to come. 

Many a morning he would rise with his 
head feeling, as he expressed it, ‘‘like a lump 
of lead,’’and no stomach for the dainty break- 
fast she had prepared. ‘*‘O, you must eat!’’ 
she would exclaim anxiously, ‘‘ You can never 
work without it.’’ And all the time trying to 
smile, she would pass her hand lightly across 
her own forehead as if to brush away the pain 
that snapped and darted underneath. 

Then came days when he could neither eat 
nor work at all; wnen his sight was blurred 
and dizzy, his limbs weighted down as if with 
shackles; his whole body full of sickness and 
nausea and distaste of living, and his mind 


dark with dismal farebodings. Describing 
this terrible time afterwards he said to a 
friend: 


‘*What troubled me most was that I could 
not understand what was the matter with me. 
The doctors said it was consumption; they 
did me no good. I knew something was_ kill- 
ing me by inches. Finally I had to give up 
and go to bed. I could hardiy lift my head off 
the pillow. My brother wanted to write to 
Dr Pieree of Buffalo, and brought me three 
bottles of his Golden Medical Discovery and 
begged me to take it. I didn’t have much 
faith but said to my wife: 

‘*What’s the use? The doctors don’t help 
me a bit and nothing else will. At this rate 
I'll die anyway. This Discovery can’t hurt 
me; it may help me; I’ll try these three bot- 
tles just to please Jim. He was right too, 
The first bottle went straight to my diges- 
tion and gave me an appetite so I relished my 
food. I felt as if every mouthful was doing 
me good and making good blood in my veins. 
I began to feel better and pick up my flesh ;— 
my bowels came around rightand I guess my 








liver sort of waked up. My cough stopped. 
I got good and strong and in four weeks I 
was back at work again like a man. 


HOW TROUBLE WENT AWAY. 


‘*My wife never let on how miserable she 
was feeling all the while; when I found it out 
I made her take the Discovery too and Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription for her nerves 
and she says she’s just made over new again. 
I sent for his great Medical Adviser. It’s the 
grandest book you ever saw. If we’d had it 
before, we would have saved hundreds of dol- 
lars.’’ 

Then came new hopes, new plans,new power 
and fresh achievements. The little home in 
time became their very own, earned and paid 
for by the erst-while nerveless hands and 
brain now restored to vigor and activity by 
the most remarkable life-renewing Discovery 
that medical science has ever rev aled to 
man. And when at length a sweet, fresh lit- 
tle life came to bless their lives, they felt that 
happiness was complete. 

This is a true story and it cannot be told 
too often or too strongly. What this great 
Discovery did for this man, it has done for 
thousands of men and women in every corner 
of this broad union, and in every civilized 
country on the globe. The discoverer and 
inventor of this matchless remedy, R. V. 
Pierce, M D, bas been for thirty years and 
now is the chief consulting physician of 
the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical institute of 
Buffalo, N Y. Probably no living physician 
has had a wider practical experience in deal- 
ing with those obseure and obstinate diseases 
which baffle the skill of ninety-nine doctors 
out of every hundred. 

A Massachusetts man, John Brooks, of 
Boylston, Worcester Co (Sawyers Mills), in a 
letter to Dr Pierce writes: ‘‘I feel it my duty 
now to write to you to tell you of the great 
benefit I received from Dr Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. I cannot thank you 
enough for the good I have received. About 
a@ year ago I was taken with a bad cold which 
settled on my lungs. The @uctors said I was 
in consumption and could not get well. I tock 
Emulsion of cod liver oiland it did me no 
good. After taking it four months I heard of 
your Golden Medical Discovery and wrote to 
you for advice. I have taken your medicine 
and it saved my life. I feltso sick when I 
wrote to you [though I would not live the 
winter through. In the morning I would 
raise an awful Jot and spit all the time, with 
pains in my chest all the time. My boweis 
would not move more than once or twicea 
week, my strength was nearly all gone; I 
could not do a whole day’s work. Now my 
bowels are regular every day, and I feel no 
more pains in my chest. Feel a great deal 
stronger. I am working hard every day,driv- 
ing ateam in the woods, and I owe my 
thanks to Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. I know it saved my life. I cannot praise 
it enough. I am proud to tell my friends 
what cured me.’’ JOHN BROOKs. 

A lady living in Webster, Day Co, S D, 
Mrs Anna Tule, writes: ‘‘Words cannot ex- 
press my gratitude to you for the great benefit 
received from Dr Pierce’s medicines, Favorite 
Prescription, and Goiden Medical Discovery. 
Much of the time in the pastfour years I have 
been languishing upon a bed of sickness, and 
racked with pain. Four skillful physicians 
finally decided that I must go to a hospital 
for a more intricate surgical operation than 
any I had yet undergone. 

‘‘In my wretchedness, bordering on de- 
spair, a friend came to see me, and insisted 
upon my giving Dr Pierce’s remedies a trial— 
citing two wonderful cures which these med- 
icines had effected right here in our neigh- 
borhood. I commenced immediately taking 
his Favorite Prescription and Golden Medical 
Discovery alternately, and in three day I had 
gained so much that I most emphatically re- 
fused to be taken to the bospital. -I have 
steadily gained in health and strength every- 
day since, so that my improvementis not 
only a surprise to myself and husband, but 
neighbors regard my cure as nothing less than 
amiracle. Any person desiring information 
concerning my ailments, which Dr Pierce’s 
medicines have cured, can have it by writing 
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to me and enclosing a self-addressed stamped 
envelope.’’ Mrs ANNA TULE. 

Out of the vast stores of experience accu- 
mulated in a lifetime of research, Dr Pierce has 
compiled a wonderful th usand-page illustra- 
ted book, ‘‘The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser,’’ a complete hoime medical li- 
brary in one volume. Over 1,200,000 Amer- 
ican homes contain copies of this great book. 
About half of this enormous issue sold at $1.50 
acopy. A free edition in paper covers has 
been published, and one copy will be sent to 
any family absolutely without price, for the 
bare cost of mailing 21 one-cent stamps. These 
should be sent to World’. Dispensary Medical 
association, 663 Main street, Buffalo, N Y, or 
31 stamps should be sent if a h avier, hand- 
somer, more durable cloth-bound copy is pre- 
ferred. 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of a 
simple remedy fr_ > by addressing 
Pr f.Fow!] -\r,Moodus,Conn. 
BED WE ING CURED. Sample FREE 
i y : Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,IIL 


Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
a O"-E£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 














The Imperial 
Darning Machine. 


EVERYBODY 
NEEDS ONE— 
MENDS ANYTHING 





25c, postpaid. 





The accom- 
panying cut 
gives you buta 
faint and imper- 
fect idea of one 
of the best and 
most useful in- 
ventions of 
modern times. 
With this little 
machine you 
can make a 
large darn in 
two minutes 

ie <i against twenty 
in the old way, while by it the darn is woven 
1ight into the cloth, leaving no lumps, thick- 
nesses or botches, the new part being entirely 
uniform, and having an artistically finished 
appearance, with all sides exactly alike. 
It mends tablecloths, curtains, and fine silk 
goods equally as well, and is so simple that a 
ehild can use it. Remember, this is no toy, 
but a well-made, correct, and scientifically ad- 
justed machine. 


WHAT PATRONS SAY.—My wife is de- 
lighted with the Imperial Darning Machine. 
She now has the children darn the socks,and 
they do good work with it.—[Eli A. Tolland, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. I find the Imperial 
Darner all that you advertised it to be. It 
makes a much neater darn than could pos- 
sibly be made by hand.—[Rose O’Brien, 
Upper Sandusky, O. It makes a very beau- 
tiful darn, and for a large hole it saves time 
and patience.—[Mrs. J. L. W. Titus, Lewins- 
ville, Va. 











By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, we are enabled to offer this wondor of 
wonders, which is nicely finished in bronze 
and put up in a neat box, with all necessary 
instructions, for only 25 cents, or five for 
$1.00, by mail, postpaid. Payment may be 
sent in silver or stamps. 


Address orders to either of our offices 
below, but to avoid delay send to the one rear- 
est you. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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A Confession. 


Do you remember, little wife, 
How, years ago, we two together 

Saw naught but love illumine life 
In sunny days or winter weather? 


Do you recall in younger years, 
To part a day was bitter pain? 
Love’s light was hid in clouds of tears 
Till meeting cleared the sky again. 


Do you remember how we two 
Would stare into each other’s eyes, 
Till all the earth grew heavenly biue 
And speech was lost in happy sighs? 


Do you another thing recall, 
That used to happen often then: 
How, simply passing 1n the hall, 
We’d stop to smile and kiss again? 


Do you remember how I sat 

And, reading, held your hand in mine, 
Caressing it with gentle pat— 

One pat for every blessed line? 


Do you recall how at the play 
Through hours of agony we tarried? 
The lovers’ griefs brought us dismay ; 
Ob, we rejoiced when they were warried. 


And then walked homeward arm in arm, 
Beneath the crescent moonlet new, 
That smiled on us with silent charm; 
So glad that we were married tuo. 


Ah me, ‘twas years and years ago 

When all this happened that I sing, 
And many atime the winter snow 

Has slipped from olive slopes uf spring. 


And now—oh, nonsense! let us tell; 
A fig for laughs of maids or men! 
You'll kide your blushes? I’ll not. Well— 
We’re ten times worse than we were then. 
[Selected. 
——— 

Girls and Boys of To-day.—Allow me to say 
a few words in defense of the girls of to-day. 
Ido not see why a girl of 16 should be 
watched so closely by her parents. If she 
can’t take care of herself at 16 she can’t at 
20. I think that girls 50 years ago were just 
as good as girls of to-day but not one particle 
better. Itis true they worked in the tields 
and were healthier, perhaps, but as to their 
being truer and better, I can’t think so. It 
is a fact to be regretted that there are many 
so-called fast and ‘‘tlip’’ girls, but weren’t 
there some of the same kind 50 years ago? 
Here in this country we have both kinds, and 
I think there are some of both kinds in every 
town and country,and that there always have 
been and always will be. We find children 
raised by the best of parents, with the best of 
care, who still go astray. Then some are 
raised without any thoughts, peony. of 
what they may be when they become men 
and women, and some of these make our best 
citizens. It is apparent to a careful observer 
that people are more what they make them- 
selves than what their parents make them. 
Why don’t some of the Tablers give the boys 
a few hits? They are the cause of 90 % of all 
of the wrongdoings of to-tiay and the girls the 
cause of the other 10%. Still the girls are 
blamed for all of it.—| Farmer Boy. 





Another Snake Story.—I have been quite in- 
terested in the snake question, and now after 
the busy season on the farm is somewhat 
passed, I would like to tell a little snake 
story. In the summer of 1869, a chain gang of 
cunvicts, whose lease had expired, were being 
marched from where they had been employed, 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, back to the 
Virginia state penitentiary at Richmond, 
when one of them saw a copperhead, and tak- 


ing his hat with his free hand, seized the 
snake and managed to secure it in his hat, 
and carried it all the way to Richmond. He 
obta'ned permission of the superintendent, 
sjurnham Wardwell, whose widow died last 
week in Cambridge, Mass, to keep the cop- 


perhead, and placed it in a wooden box, with 
a light of glass for a cover. He captured the 
snake July 4, and some time in August, I 
think it was, it bronght forth thirty-two little 
snakes. From the time of its capture till 
New Year’s, 1870. when I last saw it (I 
taught aclass in the prison Sunday school 
unless 
for we 


that year), it had not eaten anything, 
it had eaten some of the little snakes, 


MOTHERS 





could only count 24 at that time, and one had 
to be very careful to be able to count them 
at all, for upon the slightest jar of the box 


they would ail crawl intothe old snake’s 
mouth with surprising rapidity. Vegetable, 


animal and insect were all tried to tempt 
the copperhead’s appetite, to no avail, but not- 


withstanding the snake’s abstinence from 
food for six months, when the little snakes 
had run in, she had not lost perceptibly in 


size or weight. But the little snakes had in- 
creased in size and were fcur or five times as 
large as when we first saw them. I have read 
that ull non-poisonous snakes lay eggs, and 
all poisonous snakes bring forth their young 
alive, and that scientific men have never 
found but one exception and that was in 
South America.—[George Enos. 

To Become a Tabler, we would say in re- 

ly to Magna Virtute, send to the Editor your 


etter, whatever you wish to say, and if he 
deems it of general interest it will be printed 
as soon as possible. Contributions are wel- 


comed. Write ‘‘Table Talk’’ on the corner of 
the envelope, then it will go straight to the 
right editor. 





Help Each Other.—For a long time I have 
been one of the silent Tablers who gather 
weekly around your board. One of the sub- 
jects now being discussed is of the closest in- 
terest to me. If am a farmer’s daughter in the 
fullest sense of the word. I do not merely 
stay on the farm. I live there. Illness in the 
family made it necessary for meto give up 
teaching (which was my chosen profession 
and for which I had taken training) and 
again take up farm life. I am much interested 
in the solving of its many problems. Itisa 
nice thing to have views of our own, but let 
us not be so bound in by them that we cannot 
do what duty clearly points that we should. 
If Mike is ‘‘spending the Fourth,’’ or for 
some unavoidable reason the men are jate, 
does it hurt the wife or daughter to assist in 


the milking in order that the family may 
spend the evening together? If a shower is 
coming up, can’t the housework be left un- 


done for awhile, and you ride the horserake? 
On the other hand, if the work out of doors is 
not pressing, cannot the husband or brother 
help do up the work Monday morning, so that 
the washing need not be worrying the house- 
wife for two-thirds of the day? If John should 
help his wife ‘‘do unthe dinner dishes,’’ so 
that she could go with him to town, or out 
on his business rides, how much longer she 
would be happy and handsome. Should each 
help the other, how many more could say as 
the years drift on: 
‘*It was long, long ago, and 
grown wealthy, 
We don’t live in state up in Madison square, 
But the old man is hale, and he’s happy and 
healthy, 
And his wife’s none the worse for the gray in 
her hair. 
Each year lends a 
Toses, 

Each year makes hard life seem a little less 
hard; 

Each year a new love for old lovers discloses, 

Come, wife, let us walk in our littie back- 
yard.”’ 


we have not 


scent to the 


sweeter new 


—(Narda. 





**As a Man Thinketh.”—Perhaps it would 
not be easy to say what is the greatest influ- 
ence in forming character, as some one ask- 
ed, as we are all influenced unconsciously in 
so many ways. Some writer has said that 
the thoughts to which we naturally turn when 
we are alone, do much toward shaping our 
lives, and Mr J. R. Miller says that beauti- 


ful thoughts make a beautiful soul. Accord- 
ing to these views, we shuuld have such a 
character as we desire, even if our inherited 


traits, and earliest surroundings, for which 
we are not to blame, were not of the _ best. 
Anyone who is fond of reading, is influenced, 
I think, very much by what he reads. The 
cirenmstances and people by whieh we are 
surrounded will influence us greatly for good 
or evil, if we allow them.—!/ Charity. 


Human Companionship First.—Evangeline 
says, in her excellent article on ‘‘social star- 
vation in cities,’’ last week, that because we 
can so cheaply obtain the best literature in 
these days, we are therefore less dependent 
on our neighbors than our forefathers were. 
If Evangeline means less dependent on those 
who don’t seem to care for our friendship, I 
agree with her. But in general, the best 
thoughts of the grandest men and women who 
ever lived will never take the place of a sin- 
gle hand clasp from a friendly neighbor, the 
voice of sympathy and kindness, the genial 
glance. These‘ great thoughts,’’ etc, too free- 
ly indulged in, tend to lea 












AND DAUGHTERS 








friends and neighbors, by perhaps making 
us feel that they are not cong aial spirits 
for us. I am sure I have notice such a re 
sult. By all means let us he.e the great 
thoughts and best literature, b’ . above all let 
us cultivate all available warp , human com- 
panionship.—|[ Eda. 
a 
Do Not Be Afraid of saying too much in 
praise uf a worthy action. Praise withheld 
deprives one of the appreciation needed as 
an incentive to continue in well doing. 
{Claire K. Alden. 





Consistency is often cnly another name for 
obstinacy.—- | Puck. 








Farmer Hopkins’ Evidence. 


HE TELLS ABOUT THE SUFFERING 
OF HIS DAUGHTER. 





A Victim of Nervous Prostrationand Neuralgia, 
Saved After her Physician Abandoned Hope. 


From the Republican, Columbus, Ind. 


While in the neighborhood of Rugby, Ind, 
recently, a repoiter was told that Miss Clara 
Hopkins, daughter of Dennis Hopkins, a 
prominent farmer cf Bartholomew county, 
had been the subject of a remarkable trans- 
formation. Ths reporter decided to investi- 
gate and learn the particulars. He was driv- 
en to Mr Hopkins’s splendid country home, 
where he had an interesting conversation 
with that gentleman regarding the illness of 
his only daughter. 

‘*You have been correctly informed,’’ said 
Mr Hopkins, ‘‘for Clara has indeed had a se- 
vere siege. She tried Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People and they did her more gvod 
than ail other medicines together that she ever 
took. A few boxes of that medicine accom- 
plished the cure of acasein a few months 
which had baffled physicians for years. 

** About three years ago her health began to 
fail. The doctor who attended her said this 
was caused by weak digestion. This produced 
nervousness, which was accompanied by neu- 
ralgic troubles, which at first were located in 
the nerves about the heart. Of course this was 
a dangerous location for any such trouble and 
she rapidiy grew worse, notwithstanding that 
the physician was treating her. This contin- 
ued till a year ago last November, at which 
time she was almost constantly confined to her 
bed. 

‘‘The neuralgia became gradually worse 
and tinally she was a confirmed victim to it. 

**Nervous prostration set in, and she was 
soon all run down. Her blood was impure 
and watery, and her complexion became sal- 
low and colorless. She had no strength, and 
the least noise irritated her, she was so nerv- 
ous. We had another physician, and he 
treated her steadily for a year without doing 
her any good. In fact, it seemed that she 
was continually becoming worse. He finally 
gave up the case as hopeless and advised us 
to get Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple for her, as he said that they were the only 
thing that would benefit her. 

‘*T procured a couple of boxes of the pills, 
and found that their use helped her consid- 
erably. She kept on taking them till she used 
about a dozen boxes, with the result that she 
was entirely well, and since then there has 
been nosymptoms whatever of her old trouble. 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are certainly a won- 
derful medicine which did a wonderful good 
in Clara’s case, doing what several physicians 
failed to accomplish.’’ 

All the elemeuts necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves are contained, in a condensed form, in 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregular- 
ities and all forms of weakness. In men they 
effect a radical cure in all cases arising from 
mental worry, overwork or excesses of what- 
ever nature. Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are sold 
in hoxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a 
box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of 
all druggists, or direct by mail from Dr Wil- 
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ow to Make » Garden P: jreine 2 00 73 Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green...... 

12 Hl a to Plant. ging 2 1 W. Pea 50 LANDSCAPE GARD ENING. 73 ~Fishes, American. Goode, G. brown... eeeedes 
67 Insects of the Farm and G: “4 n, Injurious 39 Reautifving Country Homes Weide! 00 76 Practical Boat Sailing. Frazar, DD. .......0ccessesee 
NR Se me ee oo mae: 41 Landscape Gardening. Parso / aes 50 74 Superior Fishing: or, the Striped Bass, Trout, 

65 Insects and Insecticides. We ed, ©. M ree Ss 41 — oo Gardening, Handbook of Practical. Black “—. ae — — sh of the Northern 

64 Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Harris. Color Elliott ... ; 3 States. Roosevelt, R. Seen sea: maak aaa 

ed engravings........ LEE ea 39 Ornamental Gardening Americans. Long.... 2 00 72 Salmon, Trout and Graylir Fly Fishing aiid 

% Irrigation Farming. Wilcox. £ ute . 200 DOGS, “ETC. SEOUIEREGD.. NUNN « oi..05.90:4.440.000'ob0ndnbeessane 

21 Irrigation for the Farm, Garden ‘and Orchard. 76 Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, 

Stewart. Henrv.........s.. : ee 57 Ce Mie. Dalziel ; ; — Sa 72 Scientifie Angler. Foster a i al 

12 Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. Pedder..... 60 57 . Be so, of the Shaw ree | 74 Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Livingston 
14 Mushro Culture. Robinson, W.. bank ve 50 57 Dee Breaking, Hints o1 Floyd, Wm ; 50) 

7 Mushr How to Grow Them, ‘Falconer, 7 Dog. Th Dit s, Mayhew and Hutchinson, 8\ UN OO IN 

Will RE NGS Rae ee: 1 50 og, The, ™ ends ite herd 3 00 Hi TING, SH TING, ETC, 

2 Maple Sugar and Sugar Bush. Cook ieeee 5 57 Dog Training. Hammond S - 1 00 76 Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson..............6.. 

23 Manures, How _ to Make and Howto Use Them. 57 Dog Training. Principles of ‘Ashmont.’ Percy 75 Game Bird Shooting, American. Murphy, J. M.. 

Sempers, Frank W. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth. 1 00 , Te hen dehaies ‘a ‘ 50 76 Hunter & Trapper. Thrasher, H..............2. 

. i ae oe oe Geen eetarian RAS ai. 2S 2 Ss, = 100 | 76 Life and Writings of Frank Forester. D. W. 

22 Manure, Farming with Green. arlan...... 00 56 Dogs of Great Britain, erica and Other ¢ Po ae rere are re 

23 Manures, High Farming Without. Ville 25 tries. Seanad from Stonehenge and other 76 Pistols and Revolvers. Gould, A. C.... 

23 Manures, School for Chemical. Ville.. 1 25 standard writers.. bets ; ae A 76 Rifles, Modern American. Gould, A. C........... 

22 Manures, Talks on. Harris, Joseph 1 75 57 Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in_Dis 76 Rifle Practice with Military Aims, Pr ‘actical 

23 Manure & Trestiad ORT eeccccssccccceces 3 00 ease. Ashmont.... 2 00 Hints on. Prescott, C. E.... 

13. Onion Culture, The New. Greiner................ 50 57 Fox Terrier. Dalziel.... 1 00 76 Taxidermist’s Manual. SS 
19 Onions, How to Raise Them Profitably.. 20 57 Grevhound. Dalziel.. 1 (0 76 Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 

14 Onions, On Raising. Grewory...............- 30 57 St. Bernard. Dalziel.... 1 00 
Il Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. cs dean 50 
7 Plant Life on the Farm, Masters...0..ssccco0. 100 HORSES, RIDING, ETC. ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 

10 Potato Culture, Sweet. | Fitz...... 60 > Animal Castration. Liautard. A » oT i “@ ries Palliser *aner. & . 

: - ag A : +e 63 1 0 tard, J . - 0 78 Architecture, American. Palliser. Paper. $1.00; 

1 Potat »¢ ulture, A B¢ Ce _ Terry +s . = 35 63 Animals, Chart of the Age of Domestic. Lian- cloth nis Sree eC pakene aah ee uk Cann 
13 Potato Culture, The New. Carma Cloth, 75; 4 tard, A............. . 0 | 78 Architectural Designs and’ ‘Details. “’ Miscella- 

sana et et : stn seeeeee paper - 63 Bree ~ of Live Stock. Sanders 0 neous. Palliser. Paper, £1.00: Cloth........ 

11 Silk Culture. | Paper. bamford, ©. Ei. ° = 60 Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. Batter 1 00 78 Architecture. Common Sense School. Palliser. 

49 Silos, Ensilage and Silage —“-  eteeeeee 1 r+ 63 Fienanee of the Horse and How t reat hem. | Paper, $1.00; Cloth...... Res Se eae me 

12 Soils and Crops of the Farm. Tor row, Bi... cece Ut Chawner, R ; aie ; 1 25 77 Barn Plans and Outbuildings. ohana 
13 Sorghu andits Products. Stewart, F. L..-. ’ 1 50 62 Eneveclopedia, The Illustrated Stock Doctor and &L Builder ’s Guide. Hodgson... a eT 
13 Sorghu Its Culture and Manufacture. Col- ies Live Stock. Manning 49% 81 Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Use. Hodgson.. 
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14 Squashes, On. Greg seeeee * 62 Horse. Armatage, Geo 100 | 79 Cottage Homes and Dets ils, New. | Palliser. 22277! 
6 Soil of the Farm, 1 4 6 Horsemanship, Modern, Anderson 5 50 84 Carriage and Wagon P ogee Complete <te e 
lz Sugar Beet. The. 4 00 62 Horse, How to Judge. Bach, F. W 1 00 73 Court Houses, City H: “n and Jails. Palliser. 
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9 Truck Farming in the South. “Oemle r, DrA . 1 40 61 Horse, The, How vi Buy and Sell Howden, P... 1 00 Qo send Gi ates ‘Palliser. 4 “Ati a 
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SE Gasan Geamere, pie oo ate Them. Shaw, Pr ) | 62 Horse Book, American Farmer's 300 | 79 Homes for Home Builders. 

leat ulture. urtis..... y 62 ne Ovner’s Cyclopedia, Ever) a 84 Paint Book. Evervbody’s..... ° 
lenge Ree oe 3 75 84 Painter’s Eneyelopedia, The “Gardner... ...... 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. | 62 Horse in the Stable and the Fi ~ | OL Plaster and Plasterers. "Hodwson.. 
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53 American Merino for Wool and Mutton, The ! wseee . 1 50 81 Stair Building Made Easy. Hodyson.........+0 
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Our beautifully illustrated &8vo. Catalogue, containing descri] e bundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Are 
oO LL. Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ete., ete., will be sent rwarding by postal card his address to the publishers, a 
for it. It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if econom) -d in other directions to enable him to do this. 


52-54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE GRANITE STATE 


; Feed COOKER 


and... 


waer Healer 


The lightest, most convenient 
and most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultrymen, 
Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 

The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
Furnace sides and linings are of sheet steel 
plates. Front, door and hearth of cast iron. 
There is no reason why this cooker should not 
last a lifetime. The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
cattle, dogs and poultry; and with an extra — a= te ilicen tel - 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling 50 gal. size, $6 inches high, weighs 190 lbs. 
cider, making apple jell, and many other pur- Guaranteed just as represented in the 
poses for whicha large cooking utensilis desired. itt - J - ns : 

Made in7 sizes: 25 gallon, $12: 50 gallon, $17; illustration or money will be refunded. 


109 gallon, $24. Send for circulars containing Hundreds soid. No complaints. ; 
2 
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full description and testimonials. 

Sold on installments if desired. , GENTLEMEN :—I1 ive used the Granite State Feed 

ooker eve day since eceive t. coc ny food fo 

le publish a book, i. ‘ooking Food for Siock,"" r a disas e »f te “re = i gr ide oa aed i. my oo 

which we will send free if you mention this worked perfectly, the grate and ash-pit giving it a per- 

publication when you write. ct uit. The whole thing shows good judgment and 
nical skill in plan and manufacture. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR co. : Yours truly, WM. E. COGGESHALL. 


G22 Temple Court, New York Newport P. O., R. I., June 18th, 1897. 
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We PAY FREIGHT pence tives eee, its, Wiortsae prices 9 RK 
(Tl) tRY 





orders large or small; (0 trees at 100 rate, 300 at 1000 rate. Guarantee SAFE ARR 
VAL, trees TRUE to name, FREE from SAN JOSE scale, and of BEST quality. Guarantee 
SATISFACTION,—wriTE for lists, photos and FULL particulars of foregoing Stark 12 
CHALLENGE Points, STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo., Rockport, lll., Dansville, N.Y. 

































































‘Some tirne ago,” said the County Attorney of Bourbon 
County, Ky., ‘‘l saw the advertisements of 


ipans Tabules 


and believing it was the remedy I needed, | determined 
to get some.. I had been greatly troubled with sick 
headache, but since | secured Ripans Tabules, whenever 
I begin to feel symptoms of sick headache or sour 
stomach, I take one or two Tabules and escape all the 
terrors of a splitting headache. One taken after eating 
has aided my digestion and made me feel like a different 
person.” 

















If it’s a Howard 


That settles it. No better Guitars 
or Mandolins can be made at any 
price. They are simply perfect. 
The prices? Very moderate—you’ll 
be surprised. Ask your dealer, If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
allknown musicalinstruments free 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
104 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


CLUBBING LIST! 


Save Money by Ordering All Your Read- 
ing Matter Through Us. 





Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices.in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with the American Agriculturist. 


W—Weekly. M— Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 


A AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 


2.00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago... 


1.50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago................. 
2.00..Amn. Sheep Breeder, Chicago.................-+ I 
1.50..Am. Swineherd, Chicago................ 
1.65.. Bee, Omaha, Nebraska 
SOO. CRUD, TOROB Oy CORIO. oon oc cdecccccscnvccescccsoes 
3.00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill 
2.00... Capital, Topeka, Kansas...................8 
--Century Magazine, New York.................1 
..Christian Herala, New York 
--Chronicie Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa.......... 
--Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio 
--Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa 
..Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N. Y......] 
.-Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky............... 
--Dairy World, Chicago, Il............. 
-- Dallas, Texas, NewS....... 2.2.0 
75..Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio... .............. cee 
.-Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass.................8 
oreo Press, Detrest, MIGR.. ... ..ccceccccesccecs 
~-Galveston, Texas, NeWS..........cccse0005 
--Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo............ 
..Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y....... 
.»Harper’s Bazar, New York................ 
.Harper’s Magazine, New York..............%.. ML 4.00 
.-Harper’s Round Table, New York.............ML 1.80 
.-Harper’s Weekly, New York... ........ ccs... WW 4.20 
.-Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis........W 1.65 
. -Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il W 1.25 
50.. Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio.............ML 1.15 
..lowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa W 1.35 
. Journal, Milwaukee, WIS. ......cccccoccsee ; zz : oS 
ge EF rr 
- Leader, Cleveland, O10. .........c00 ccc ccscccee WO LGD 
50..Leader, Des Moines, Tow: .... 2.6 cccsccccccce OO 1.00 
..-Leslie’s Weekly, New York ........00 esoeeee W420 
-MeClure’s Magazine, New York................M. 1.80 
-Munsey’s Magazine, New York................. ML 1.85 
-News and Courier, Charleston, S. C W 1.50 
-Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio W 1.75 
.-Peterson’s Magazine, New York................ Mf 175 
-Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn.............0..+ W150 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio W 1.65 
.-Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y............+.+++-- VE 1.50 
50..Review of Reviews, New York............. .... M 3.00 
. Scribner’s Magazine, New York...........eceee M 3.50 
.. Scientific American, New York W 3.50 
5..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis..................... W 1.50 
i. -Stae, Tames Gy, etissieiccctsccccsvcosnss We Wb 
.- Tribune, Detroit, Mich......... W 1.40 
ba NEL: EENUN CEU anc hs 00 nedss0dcee oa 6 commen mee 
.. World, Tri-Weekly, New York.........ccccccccss 1.68 
.. World-Herald, Omaha, Nebr 
2.75.. Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 
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No premiums with other papers are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides the American 
Agriculturist is wanted, to find the net rate on any such 
added paper, subtract $1 from joint price given in column 
B. All these prices are subject to changes made by other 
publishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription 
to the American Agriculturist should accompany each 
clubbing order. If you desire any paper not in the above 
list, write and obtain our low prices. 

For samples of any of these journals, write direct to the 
publishers of such paper. 

Ten cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to the new and thoroughly revised edition 
of the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1898, which is the best and most comprehensive work 
of the kind ever published. 


Address all orders to 


‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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